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What  experience  have  you  had  with  drama?  Most  likely  you’ve  enjoyed  a variety  of  radio  plays, 
teleplays,  and  feature  films.  You’ve  probably  read  a variety  of  scripts  written  for  television,  radio, 
or  stage.  Perhaps  you’ve  taken  a drama  class  in  school,  and  you  may  have  seen  or  even  acted  in  live  theatre. 

Drama,  whether  it’s  presented  live,  heard  on  the  radio,  or  seen  on  film,  has  always  been  a powerful 
way  of  telling  stories  and  commenting  on  human  experiences.  Long  before  people  learned  to  read 
and  write,  they  retold  their  history  by  re-enacting  significant  events.  Today,  drama  continues  to  be 
a powerful  medium  in  society. 

In  this  module,  you’ll  read  some  excerpts  from  plays  and  study  a full-length  play  written  for  the 
stage.  You’ll  think  about  the  importance  of  sound  cues  and  the  actors’  vocal  expressions.  You’ll 
also  practise  your  own  speaking  and  writing  skills.  When  you’ve  finished  this  module,  you  should 
have  a much  better  appreciation  of  why  drama  is  such  a powerful  medium. 
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Why  do  you  watch  drama?  Perhaps  you’re  seeking  an  escape  from  stress;  as  a result,  you  may  choose 
to  view  a lighthearted  comedy  or  historical  drama  that  has  little  resemblance  to  your  own  life. 

When  most  people  watch  a play,  they  are  usually  so  involved  in  the  story  and  characters  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  many  techniques  the  playwright  has  used.  To  fully  appreciate  a playwright’s  craft, 
you  need  to  read  the  script  several  times.  To  get  the  most  out  of  these  scripts,  you  need  to  take  an 
active  role  as  a reader.  Try  to  visualize  the  actors,  setting,  and  events.  Also  imagine  how  the  actors 
sound  as  they  deliver  their  lines. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  excerpts  from  several  plays.  When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you’ll  have 
a better  understanding  of  how  drama  works,  and  you’ll  be  ready  to  study  the  full-length  play  Bethune. 
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C&sml:  Radio  Drama 


Before  television,  during  the  1930s  and  1940s,  many  families  in  North  America 
spent  their  evenings  listening  to  radio  dramas  such  as  The  Shadow,  The  Green  Hornet, 
The  Lone  Ranger,  and  Sergeant  Preston  of  the  Yukon. 


Have  you  ever  listened  to  a radio  drama?  Some  radio  stations,  such  as  CBC  Radio, 
continue  to  broadcast  radio  plays  because  many  people  enjoy  them. 

To  learn  more  about  radio  drama,  turn  to  page  83  of  the  Appendix  and  read  the 
article  called  “Twenty  Thousand  Ears:  A How-to  Article.” 


1.  According  to  this  article,  how  do  radio  dramatists  grab  and  keep  the  attention  of 
their  listeners?  How  do  they  describe  details  of  events? 

Suppose  that  you  were  writing  a radio  play.  Think  about  the  following  question  and, 
if  possible,  discuss  it  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

2.  What  difference  would  there  be  between  writing  a script  for  a radio  play  and  a 
play  to  be  staged  before  a live  audience? 
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Stage  directions  tell  actors  how  to  deliver  their  lines  and  what  to  do  on  a stage. 

3.  When  you’re  writing  a radio  play,  what  must  the  directions  emphasize? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix, 

In  a stage  play,  the  author  usually  describes  the  setting  and  uses  stage  directions 
to  tell  the  reader  what  the  characters  are  doing,  for  example,  “Antonia  looks  at  her 
watch,  reaches  inside  her  coat,  and  pulls  out  a letter.  ” 

But  in  a radio  play,  everything— plot,  setting,  characters— is  conveyed  in  terms  of 
sound.  Most  importantly,  a good  radio  play  must  use  sound  alone  to  immediately 
catch  and  hold  the  reader’s  imagination. 

As  you  read  the  following  excerpt  from  a radio  drama  written  by  a student,  try  to 
imagine  how  this  scene  would  sound  on  the  radio. 

{Ominous , swirling  music , then  fade.  Clock  ticks,  then 
chimes.  Footsteps  approach . Door  is  unlocked  and  creaks 
open.  A match  is  struck  and  the  flame  flares.) 

VOICE  Is  (Calmly,  coldly  throughout)  Hello,  John. 

VOICE  2:  (Slight  gasp,  with  slowly  rising  panic)  You! 

It  can't  be.  You're  dead.  I saw  them  bury  you. 

VOICE  1:  That's  right.  You  had  them  bury  me. 

VOICE  2:  Look,  it  wasn't  what  you  think.  I can  explain. 
Just  listen— 

VOICE  Is  Go  ahead.  I'm  listening.  I'm  listening  . . . 

VOICE  2:  What 're  you  doing?  Put  that  down.  Get  away  from 
me.  Look,  we  can  be  reasonable.  Be  reasonable. 

VOICE  Is  That's  my  middle  name. 

(Low  threatening  laughter) 

VOICE  2:  No.  NO ! 

{Click  of  a trigger.  A scream.  Explosion  of  pistol  shot 
at  close  range.  Music) 
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4.  When  you  read  a script,  you  have  to  use  the  stage  directions  and  the  dialogue  to 
make  inferences  about  the  characters. 

a.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  two  characters  in  this  script? 

b.  The  dialogue  helps  you  visualize  the  events  in  this  scene.  What  actions  are 
implied  by  the  dialogue?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 

Now  listen  to  the  radio  play  excerpt  you’ve  just  read  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-2  Audio  CD.  You  will  find  it  on  the  track  called  “Radio  Drama.” 

5.  Describe  the  mood  of  the  excerpt.  What  details  help  create  this  mood? 

6.  How  did  listening  to  the  play  change  your  initial  response  to  the  script? 

Did  hearing  the  sound  effects  and  the  actors’  voices  help  you  visualize  the 
characters,  setting,  and  events? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


GOING  FURTHER 

Use  the  Internet  to  learn  more  about  radio  plays.  The  following  website  provides 
information  about  radio  plays: 

http://www.greatnorthernaudio.com/audio_theater/radio_theater.html 


The  Elements  of  a Radio  Script 

The  script  for  every  radio  drama  contains  four  elements. 

Dialogue 

Since  the  radio  audience  can’t  see  the  actors,  the  listeners  must  make  inferences 
about  the  characters  from  the  dialogue.  As  well  as  revealing  character,  the  dialogue 
can  build  conflict  and  suspense,  provide  background  information,  foreshadow  future 
events,  and  report  action. 

Stage  Directions 

These  directions  indicate  to  the  actors  how  their  lines  should  be  spoken.  For  example, 
an  actor  may  be  told  to  shout  or  to  whisper.  The  directions  may  tell  the  actor  to  pause 
or  hesitate,  to  interrupt,  or  to  speak  rapidly. 
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Sound  Cues 


Most  radio  plays  contain  a large  number  of  sound  effects,  which  help  the  audience 
imagine  what  is  happening  and  where  the  events  are  taking  place.  The  script  may 
call  for  such  sounds  as  a door  opening  and  closing,  a thunderstorm,  birds  singing, 
a dog  barking,  or  a phone  ringing. 

Structure 

Like  other  plays,  a radio  play  is  generally  divided  into  scenes,  which  may  be 
extremely  short  or  quite  long.  Listeners  are  made  aware  of  scene  changes  through 
sound  cues  or  through  the  dialogue. 

7.  When  you  listen  to  a radio  play,  one  sound  cue  you’ll  often  hear  is  music. 

What  are  some  ways  that  music  could  be  used  in  a radio  play? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 

Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon 


Turn  now  to  page  85  in  the  Appendix  and  read  the  excerpt  of  the  radio  play  by  Betty 
Quan  entitled  Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon.  As  you  read  the  play,  think  about  the 
way  that  the  author  has  used  dialogue,  acting  directions,  and  sound  cues. 
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Because  this  is  merely  an  excerpt,  you  get  only  a glimpse  into  the  characters  and 
plot.  Still,  you  can  tell  from  the  dialogue  that  a robbery  has  occurred  and  Nancy’s 
car  was  apparently  used  in  the  robbery. 


spoof:  humorous 
imitation 


allusion:  a reference 
to  someone  or 
something  well 
known  such  as  a 
person,  event,  or 
literary  work 


8.  The  author  of  this  radio  play  provides  very  few  directions  to  indicate  how  the 
actors  should  speak  their  parts.  Reread  the  opening  speeches  of  the  play.  What 
stage  directions  could  you  add  to  indicate  the  vocal  expression  that  the  actors 
should  use? 

9.  What  conflict  is  established  between  Nancy  and  Bruce? 

10.  In  what  city  is  the  play  set?  How  do  you  know? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Ms.  Martin:  Do  you  think  that  Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon  is  a serious  piece  of 
writing? 

Danielle:  No,  as  soon  as  I read  the  title,  I realized  that  the  play  was  a spoof.  I read 
a lot  of  Nancy  Drew  books  when  I was  a kid,  so  I figured  Nancy  Chew  is  a take 
off  of  Nancy  Drew. 

Yuri:  The  title  also  made  me  suspicious,  but  I had  a different  reason.  I’m  a martial 
arts  fan,  and  I’ve  seen  all  of  Bruce  Lee’s  movies.  He  starred  in  a movie  called 
Enter  the  Dragon  so  I was  pretty  sure  the  play  was  a spoof  when  I read  the 
phrase  “Bruce  Lee,  good  cop  with  a bad  name.” 

Ms.  Martin:  At  what  point  did  you  realize  that  the  playwright  Betty  Quan  didn’t 
intend  the  play  to  be  taken  completely  seriously,  Krista? 

Krista:  I didn’t  become  suspicious  until  Nancy  mentioned  her  friend  Ned  Knickers. 

I thought  that  was  a strange  name.  Knickers  are  those  short  pants  that  golfers 
wear  with  knee  socks,  aren’t  they? 

Danielle:  Yes,  anyone  who  reads  Nancy  Drew  books  knows  Ned  Nickerson,  Nancy’s 
long-time  boyfriend.  Ned  Knickers  is  an  allusion  to  Ned  Nickerson. 
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Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon  appears  to  be  a parody  of  the  mystery  stories  that 
have  been  so  popular  in  our  culture.  Parody  is  a form  of  satire,  a literary  work  that 
ridicules  an  individual,  organization,  or  social  convention  with  the  purpose  of 
provoking  the  audience  to  think  about  the  subject  in  a different  manner. 

In  a parody,  the  writer  usually  imitates  the  tone,  language,  and  structure  of  another 
work  in  order  to  deflate  the  original  work  and  make  it  seem  absurd.  Sometimes, 
however,  a parody  is  simply  an  affectionate  acknowledgment  that  because  a 
well-known  work  has  become  entrenched  in  our  culture,  it  is  fair  game  for  some  fun. 

11.  In  Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon,  Bruce  says  that  Nancy’s  father  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  his  daughter  is  thinking  about  going  back  to  school.  Here’s  Nancy’s 
answer: 

“Right.  Sure  he  will.  I just  have  to  find  a way  of  explaining  criminology  to  him. 
I’ll  tell  him  it’s  a new  form  of  ESL  or  something  like  that.” 

Would  you  say  that  Nancy  is  being  sarcastic  or  ironic  in  her  answer? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Over  the  years,  you’ve  probably  heard— and  made— many  sarcastic  remarks. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  aimed  at  you.  How  do  you  feel  about  sarcasm? 
Are  most  sarcastic  remarks  quite  humorous,  or  have  you  found  them 
offensive?  Can  you  describe  an  occasion  when  you  or  someone  else  used 
sarcasm  to  ridicule  a person  and  lower  the  person’s  self-esteem? 


More  About  Satire 


Cartoonists — especially  editorial  cartoonists— use  satire  to  criticize  and  poke  fun  at 
politicians  and  other  public  figures,  institutions,  and  social  conventions.  The  tone 
may  be  tolerant  and  sympathetic,  or  it  may  be  angry  and  bitter. 

For  example,  MAD  Magazine  uses  a cartoon  format  to  parody  everything  from  comic 
strips,  movies,  TV,  and  music  to  politics  and  pop  culture. 

Scott  Adams’s  comic  strip  Dilbert  satirizes  office  life.  Look  at  Dilbert  on  page  166  in 
Between  the  Lines  12.  Have  you  ever  experienced  the  frustration  of  voice  mail? 

12.  Why  would  most  people  find  this  cartoon  humorous? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Satire  can  be  an  extremely  effective  way  to  make  a point.  Read  the  following 
example  of  satire  written  by  a student. 


punctuation  the  unnecessary  and  soon-to-be  obsolete 
component  of  modern  writing  is  a waste  of  both  time 
and  money  in  fact  if  punctuation  were  abolished  it 
would  save  time  providing  more  enjoyment  for  the  reader 
or  listener  and  also  save  lives  because  first  of  all  it 
would  save  money  if  punctuation  was  abolished  we  would 
need  far  fewer  english  teachers  classes  and  textbooks 
to  teach  those  english  teachers  remaining  would  have  an 
easier  job  with  less  time  needed  to  mark  book  companies 
and  printing  presses  would  also  save  large  sums  of  money 
if  punctuation  was  abolished  books  would  be  much  shorter 
and  use  less  ink 

13.  Consider  the  writer’s  purpose  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

a.  What  point  about  punctuation  is  the  student  making? 

b.  In  your  view,  has  this  student  used  irony  effectively  in  this  composition? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Consider  what  you  have  learned  so  far  about  satire.  Write  a short  radio  play 
that  is  a parody  of  a well-known  story  such  as  Robin  Hood  or  Cinderella. 
Alternatively,  draw  a cartoon  that  satirizes  a public  figure,  institution,  or 
social  convention. 


Effective  Radio  Plays 


You  should  now  have  an  understanding  of  how  radio  drama  works.  When  you’re 
reading  or  writing  a script  for  a radio  play  or  listening  to  a radio  drama,  use  the 
following  questions  to  judge  whether  the  script  is  effective: 

• Are  the  characters  consistent  and  believable? 

• Does  the  dialogue  “sound”  the  way  people  actually  talk? 

• Do  the  sound  effects  help  the  listener  visualize  the  scene? 

• Does  the  action  of  the  scene  make  sense? 

• Will  the  listeners  understand  the  changes  in  the  scenes  and  know  where  and 
when  each  scene  takes  place? 
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GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’re  interested  in  radio  drama,  you  may  want  to  listen  to  an  actual  radio 
play.  Radio  plays  are  sometimes  broadcast  by  radio  stations  specializing  in  arts, 
literature,  and  education.  CBC  Radio  often  broadcasts  plays  and  humorous  skits. 
You’ll  find  information  on  CBC’s  programming  on  their  website: 

http:// www.  cbc.  ca/onair/ 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  how  a radio  play  dramatizes  a story.  Although 
the  audience  can’t  see  the  characters  or  the  action,  listeners  use  the  dialogue  and 
sound  cues  to  make  inferences  about  the  characters,  setting,  and  events. 


Radio  dramas  are  fascinating  precisely 
because  the  audience  can’t  see  what’s 
happening.  Listeners  have  to  use  their 
imagination.  As  well,  suspense  is 


increased  when  the  audience  must 
rely  on  listening  rather  than  seeing. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  1 in  Section  1 . 


Iezm2:  Dramatic  Dialogue 


Lively  dialogue  is  essential  in  any  script,  but  it’s  particularly  important  to  someone 
who  is  reading  a play  or  listening  to  a radio  drama.  When  you’re  viewing  a drama 
on  film  or  seeing  it  live  in  the  theatre,  your  interest  may  be  captured  by  what  you 
see.  However,  when  you’re  reading  a script  or  listening  to  a play,  you  rely  on  your 
imagination,  which  is  mainly  stimulated  by  the  actors’  words. 

Dialogue  serves  a variety  of  purposes  in  a script.  Study  the  following  chart  to  see 
how  dialogue  functions  in  a script. 
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Purpose  of  Dialogue 

Example 

to  reveal  character 

“Luma  is  awfully  clever.  Did  you  know  that  she’s  a 
genius  with  computers?” 

to  develop  conflict 

“Brittany,  your  father  and  1 are  absolutely  opposed  to 
your  marriage  to  Steven.  What  kind  of  life  will  you  have 
with  a drummer  in  a rock  band?” 

to  create  suspense  and 
foreshadow  future  events 

“How  very  odd!  Why  would  Ethan  send  a cheque  every 
month  to  someone  living  in  Winnipeg?” 

to  provide  background 
information 

“Two  years  ago,  when  my  aunt  died,  1 inherited  her 
cottage  at  the  lake.” 

to  establish  setting 

“What  a glorious  morning.  Everything  is  so  peaceful. 

The  lake  looks  like  a mirror.” 

to  report  action  that 
can’t  be  shown 

“The  police  have  just  called.  Last  night,  someone  broke 
into  our  office.  Apparently,  the  person  was  searching  for 
something  specific  because  everything’s  a mess.” 

A scriptwriter  must  make  the  characters  sound  lifelike.  A child  should  talk  like  a 
child,  a teenager  like  a teen,  and  a soldier  like  a soldier. 


Paul:  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  TV  shows  and  movies  where  the  characters  don’t  sound 
realistic.  Sometimes  their  accents  are  obviously  fake,  or  they  use  words  that 
seem  unnatural. 

Krista:  That’s  true.  On  the  other  hand,  some  characters  are  very  believable. 

They  use  colloquial  words  and  informal  English,  the  way  ordinary  people  do. 

Maria:  I enjoy  dialogue  that’s  witty  and  clever.  Unfortunately,  most  of  it  is  pretty 
dull  and  predictable. 

Yuri:  The  actors’  emotional  expression  as  they  speak  their  lines  is  also  important. 
They  have  to  sound  genuine  and  natural. 
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baba:  Ukrainian  for 
grandmother 


Danielle:  The  way  characters  speak  in  movies  and  plays  has  changed  considerably 
over  the  years.  For  example,  in  older  plays  and  movies,  characters  rarely  use 
profanity;  nowadays,  scriptwriters  often  want  to  make  their  characters  sound 
realistic  by  having  them  use  language  typically  heard  on  the  street,  even  if  it 
includes  profanity. 

Ms.  Martin:  Unfortunately,  in  real  life  today,  many  people  do  use  a lot  of  profanity. 
Do  you  think  that  scriptwriters  are  imitating  reality,  or  are  people  imitating  what 
they  hear  in  films? 


(Journal Entry,  6B 


What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  profanity  in  modern  dramatic  scripts?  Do  you 
believe  that  scriptwriters  are  simply  being  realistic?  Is  it  necessary  for  some 
characters  to  use  profane  expressions?  Has  the  extensive  use  of  profanity  in 
many  movies  made  profanity  more  acceptable  in  mainstream  society? 


1.  In  what  way  does  your  speech  reveal  information  about  where  you  live,  the  time 
you’re  living  in,  and  your  situation  in  life? 

2.  In  a play,  dialogue  reveals  a great  deal  about  the  characters.  What  can  you  learn 
about  a character  from  his  or  her  accent,  dialect,  and  use  of  language? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Dialogue  is  an  important  element  in  any  type  of 
drama.  Through  dialogue,  you  learn  about 
characters,  conflict,  setting,  and  events.  Whether 
you’re  reading  a script  or  listening  to  a radio  play, 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  characters’  words. 


Turn  to  page  3 77  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  excerpt  from  the  play  by 
Ted  Galay,  called  After  Baba’s  Funeral.  Pay  attention  to  the  explanation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  script  so  that  you  have  some  idea  of  what  has  happened  earlier 
in  the  play. 


(Journal Entry,  6p 

Discuss  this  author’s  attempt  to  recreate  a family  gathering  following  the 
grandmother’s  funeral.  Does  the  dialogue  in  this  scene  seem  natural  to  you? 
Do  the  stage  directions  enable  you  to  imagine  this  scene? 
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3.  What  does  the  dialogue  in  this  scene  reveal  about  the  following  characters? 

a.  Netty  b.  Ronnie  c.  Minnie 

4.  What  mood  does  the  author  create  in  this  scene? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  2 in  Section  1 . 

Preparing  a Dramatic  Reading 

An  actor  who  is  auditioning  for  a role  in  a play  is  generally  asked  to  read  a part  of  the 
dialogue  in  a scene  or  a monologue  (a  long  speech  given  by  one  person). 

5.  What  challenges  do  you  think  an  actor  faces  when  delivering  a monologue? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 

Actors  consider  the  same  elements  and  techniques  when  they’re  preparing  a speech 
as  you  do  when  you’re  doing  an  oral  reading  of  a text.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you 
were  asked  to  deliver  a reading  at  a funeral,  a wedding,  or  another  type  of  ceremony. 
How  would  you  prepare  for  your  reading? 

A well-read  text  can  have  a powerful  and  moving  effect  on  an  audience.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  to  help  you  read  a text  aloud  effectively: 

• Always  read  the  text  beforehand.  Check  the  meanings  and  pronunciation  of 
unknown  words. 

• If  the  text  is  confusing  or  complicated,  do  some  research  to  help  you  understand 
the  context. 

• Determine  the  emotional  expression  you’ll  use  as  you  read  the  words.  Your 
vocal  expression  will  have  a huge  impact  on  your  audience.  Think  about  the 
tone  that  you  want  to  convey.  Do  you  want  to  sound  sincere?  humorous?  serene? 
enthusiastic?  reassuring?  friendly?  forceful?  What  effect  do  you  want  to  create? 

• You  may  want  to  add  notes  to  the  text  to  remind  yourself  of  vocal  changes; 

for  example,  you  may  alter  your  voice  to  speak  more  loudly  or  softly,  swiftly  or 
slowly.  You  may  also  highlight  words  that  you  want  to  emphasize. 

• Practise  your  reading  several  times.  As  with  any  speech,  you  must  be  loud  and  clear 
enough  so  that  your  audience  can  hear  you.  Rehearsing  your  reading  in  front  of 
someone  or  recording  yourself  so  that  you  can  hear  how  you  sound  is  wise. 
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Read  the  following  monologue  taken  from  a play  by  John  Gray  called  Billy  Bishop 
Goes  to  War.  In  this  scene,  Billy  Bishop,  a famous  Canadian  fighter  pilot  in  World 
War  I,  talks  about  one  of  his  final  missions. 


It’s  dusk.  Around  eight  o’clock.  I’m  returning  to  Filescamp  pretty  leisurely 
because  I figure  this  is  my  last  bit  of  flying  for  a bit.  It’s  a nice  clear  evening 
and  when  it’s  clear  up  there  in  the  evening,  it’s  really  very  pretty.  Suddenly,  I 
see  this  German  Aviatic  two-seater  heading  right  for  me.  It’s  a gift.  I don’t 
even  have  to  think  about  this  one.  I put  the  plane  down  into  a steep  dive  and 
come  up  underneath  him  and  just  rake  his  belly  with  bullets.  Well,  I don’t 
know  how  they  built  those  planes,  but  the  whole  thing  just  fell  apart  right 
before  my  very  eyes.  The  wings  came  off,  bits  of  the  fuselage  just  collapsed, 
and  the  pilot  and  the  gunner,  they  fall  free.  Now  I’m  pretty  sure  I didn’t  hit 
them,  so  they  are  alive  and  there  is  nothing  I can  do  to  help  them  or  shoot 
them  or  anything.  All  I can  do  is  just  sit  there  and  watch  those  two  men  fall, 
wide  awake.  . . to  die!  It’s  awful.  I know  I’ve  killed  lots  of  them,  but  this  is 
different.  I can  watch  them  falling  down,  down.  One  minute,  two  minutes, 
three  minutes.  It’s  almost  like  I can  feel  them  looking  at  me. 


Billy  Bishop  became  famous  as  the  top  scoring  Canadian  fighter 
pilot  in  World  War  I,  credited  with  72  victories.  He  was  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  a single-handed  attack  on  a German  airfield 
in  June  1917. 

6.  According  to  this  speech,  why  is  this  particular  mission 
different  from  others  Bishop  has  flown? 

7.  Bishop  was  a famous  war  hero.  What  does  this  speech  reveal 
about  his  attitude  toward  his  opponents? 


8.  Describe  the  tone  of  this  passage.  Is  the  tone  consistent  throughout,  or  would  an 
actor  playing  this  role  need  to  change  his  emotional  expression  at  some  points  in 
the  passage? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 


1 ©John  Gray,  “Billy  Bishop  Goes  to  War”  (Vancouver:  Talon  Books  Ltd.,  1981),  93-94.  Reproduced  by  permission. 


To  be  effective,  dramatic  speeches  must  N 
be  well  written  and  well  delivered.  Whether 
you’re  reading  a text,  presenting  a speech, 
or  playing  a role  on  stage,  you’ll  need  to 
speak  clearly  and  expressively. 


s 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  3 in  Section  1 . 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  looked  at  several  scripts,  and  you’ve  thought  about  the 
importance  of  dialogue  and  action  in  drama. 

Now  that  you’ve  had  some  experience  with  shorter  scripts,  you  should  be  ready  to 
begin  your  study  of  the  full-length  drama  Bethnne. 


Section  1 : Reading  and  Writing  a Script 
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One  way  or  another,  through  word  or  deed,  everyone  makes  his  or  her  mark  on  the  world.  Have 
you  ever  thought  about  the  mark  you’re  making?  What  you  say  and  do  affects  the  people  around 
you;  similarly,  everything  you  do  communicates  something  about  you.  As  you  walk  through  life, 
you  leave  footprints  behind.  What  messages  do  your  footprints  send? 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  read  a play  about  a remarkable  individual  who  expressed  his  views  even 
though  many  of  his  ideas  were  considered  controversial — even  radical — at  the  time.  His  name  was 
Norman  Bethune — a Canadian  doctor  who  had  a positive  influence  on  many  people,  but  most 
significantly  on  people  in  China. 

In  this  section,  you  will  research  Norman  Bethune  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  You’ll  also  learn 
more  about  the  characteristics  of  a play  designed  to  be  performed  in  a theatre.  When  you  finish  this 
section,  you  should  be  ready  to  read  and  appreciate  the  stage  play  Bethune. 
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ksm  1:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Norman  Bethum 


NFB 


In  this  lesson,  you  will  research  the  life  and  times  of  Dr.  Norman  Bethune, 
a remarkable  Canadian  whom  the  Chinese  consider  to  be  a hero. 

While  Bethune  was  living  in  Canada,  few  people  thought  of  him  as  a hero.  In  fact, 
his  own  country  only  recognized  him  as  a great  Canadian  many  years  after  his  death. 

Most  real-life  heroes  have  the  same  character  defects  that  ordinary  people  have. 

They  may  be  exceptional  in  some  respects,  but  in  other  ways  they  may  be  as 
ordinary  as  everyone  else.  Moreover,  many  heroic  people  never  become  famous. 

Their  deeds  and  accomplishments,  though  exemplary,  may  be  relatively  unknown. 


Section  2:  Setting  the  Context 
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1 . Real-life  heroes  often  differ  from  fictional  heroes,  who  are  frequently  depicted 
as  perfect  human  beings.  Think  of  the  hero  in  one  of  your  favourite  television 
programs.  How  realistic  is  this  hero?  Does  he  or  she  have  some  character  flaws? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 

The  National  Library  of  Canada  has  developed  a website  entitled  “Heroes  of  Yore 
and  Lore — Canadian  Heroes  in  Fact  and  Fiction.” 


http://www.nlc-bnc.ca/2/6/index-e.html 


Following  are  some  of  the  heroes  listed  on  this  website: 


• Jeanne  Mance 

• Louis  Cyr 

• Howie  Morenz 

• Terry  Fox 

• Dr.  Frederick  Banting 

• Sir  Sandford  Fleming 


• Captain  Robert  Bartlett 

• Louis  Riel 

• Poundmaker 

• Madeleine  de  Vercheres 

• Marie  Rollet-Hebert 

• John  Ware 


What  Canadians  do  you  consider  to  be  heroes?  On  the  following  website,  famous 
Canadians  tell  about  their  heroes: 

http://www.thememoryproject.com/heroes_famous.cfm 

2.  How  much  do  you  know  about  Dr.  Norman  Bethune?  Find  answers  to  the 
following  questions  by  doing  research  on  the  Internet. 

a.  When  and  where  was  Bethune  born? 

b.  How  was  Bethune’s  medical  education  and  training  interrupted  by  World  War  I? 

c.  Whom  did  Bethune  marry  and  where  did  he  set  up  his  first  medical  practice? 

d.  What  illness  did  Bethune  experience  that  caused  him  to  change  the  direction 
of  his  career? 

e.  What  did  Bethune  accomplish  when  he  worked  in  Montreal? 

f.  What  caused  Bethune  to  become  disillusioned  with  his  medical  practice  and 
promote  reform  of  the  health-care  system? 

g.  Why  did  Bethune  go  to  Spain?  What  was  his  main  achievement  there? 

h.  Why  did  Bethune  go  to  China? 

i.  When  and  where  did  Bethune  die?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 
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Mr.  Darby:  As  you  researched  Bethune’s  life,  were  you  surprised  by  anything? 

Yuri:  I was  sure  surprised  to  find  out  that  he  was  a communist. 

Maria:  Yes,  I don’t  understand  that.  After  all,  at  that  time  Stalin  was  responsible 
for  killing  millions  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  would  anyone  admire 
communism? 

Mr.  Darby:  Don’t  forget  that  in  the  1930s,  most  countries’  economies  crashed, 
causing  the  Great  Depression.  Many  people  thought  that  the  capitalist  system 
was  a failure  because  it  benefited  only  the  wealthy  and  it  caused  boom  and 
bust  economic  cycles.  These  people  wanted  change,  and  they  thought  that 
communism  would  provide  stability  and  reduce  poverty. 

Yuri:  Well,  communism  sure  didn’t  reduce  poverty  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Maria:  That’s  right.  Even  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  people  in  the  USSR  were  still 
worse  off  than  most  people  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Darby:  That’s  partly  true.  They  certainly  didn’t  have  the  choices  we  have  and  the 
consumer  goods— the  televisions,  microwaves,  and  dishwashers.  But  everyone  was 
employed  and  everyone  had  food,  basic  medical  care,  education,  and  housing. 
During  the  Great  Depression,  poor  people  in  North  America  didn’t  have  those  basic 
needs  satisfied.  Bethune  knew  that  the  Soviet  system  had  defects,  but  he  hoped  that 
communism  would  emerge  as  a fairer  economic  system. 

Maria:  I wonder  what  Bethune  would  have  thought  if  he’d  lived  another  fifty  years. 
He  would  have  seen  the  collapse  of  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yuri:  Yes,  but  he  probably  would  have  been  happy  to  see  the  social  programs  that 
Canada  and  many  European  countries  have. 

Mr.  Darby:  That’s  right.  He  likely  would  have  been  overjoyed  when  Canada 

introduced  its  national  health-care  system  in  1967.  Like  many  other  visionaries, 
Bethune  was  ahead  of  his  own  time.  In  the  1930s,  he  was  regarded  as  a radical; 
today,  many  of  his  ideas  are  widely  accepted. 


Section  2:  Setting  the  Context 
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To  understand  Bethune’s  life,  you  need  to  understand  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
The  conflicts  of  the  1930s  were  based  on  the  struggle  among  three  political  ideologies 
(which  you’ve  likely  studied  in  Social  Studies):  capitalism,  communism,  and  fascism. 


Capitalism 


I think  everyone  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
hard  and  make  money.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
wealth;  in  fact,  rich  people  create  jobs  for  the  poor. 
Governments  should  keep  their  noses  out  of  the 
economy.  Rules  and  regulations  just  hamper 
business.  People  should  look  after  themselves.  444/ 
Helping  the  poor  just  makes  them  lazy.  Freedom  is 
what  the  world  needs — freedom  to  make  money. 


Communism 


I believe  in  equality.  Everyone  should  have  an  equal 


opportunity  to  live  comfortably.  People  shouldn’t  have  to 
worry  about  food,  shelter,  education,  or  medical  care. 
Governments  should  ensure  that  all  people  in  society  are 


looked  after — not  just  the  rich.  If  everyone  works  and 
shares  the  profits,  we  can  all  enjoy  what  we  produce. 


Fascism 


I believe  in  a strong  central  government  and  a large, 
well-equipped  military  force  for  security  and  order. 
Governments  don’t  exist  to  serve  people;  people 
should  serve  the  government.  With  the  right  leader 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens,  a country  can  be 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  victorious  over  all  enemies. 


3.  Why  did  communism  appeal  to  Bethune  and  others  in  the  1930s? 

4.  Consider  another  political  ideology— fascism. 

a.  Why  were  many  people  attracted  to  fascism  in  the  1930s? 

b.  Why  were  Bethune  and  many  others  afraid  of  fascism? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 
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As  you  read  Bethune,  you’ll  see  allusions  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  and  the  Second  World  War.  The  following  chart  will  help  you  understand 
these  conflicts  and  their  outcomes. 


An  alternative 
way  of  writing 
Mao  Zedong’s 
name  in  English 
is  Mao  Tse-Tung. 


Spanish 

Civil  War 

Chinese 

Revolution 

World  War  II 

Conflicting 

Ideologies 

fascism 

(General  Franco’s 
Nationalist  forces 
assisted  by  Germany 
and  Italy) 
versus 

the  Republicans 

(a  mixed  force 
including  communists) 

capitalism 

(Chiang  Kai  Shek’s 
Nationalist  force) 
versus 

communism 

(Mao  Zedong’s  force) 

fascism 

(Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan) 
versus 

communism 

(USSR) 

and  capitalism 

(Allied  Forces) 

The  Winner 

fascism 

Franco’s  forces  were 
victorious  in  1939. 

communism 

Mao  Zedong’s 
forces  were 
victorious  in  1949. 

capitalism  and 
communism 

Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  were 
defeated  in  1945. 

(Journal Entry,  60 

Norman  Bethune’s  life  was  shaped  by  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  How 
do  you  think  your  life  has  been  shaped  by  the  time  you’re  living  in?  Think 
about  the  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  current  time,  as  well  as 
major  events  that  may  affect  your  life.  How  do  you  think  political  and 
economic  issues  will  affect  your  future? 


V. 


Now  that  you’ve  learned  something  about  Bethune’s 
life  and  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  you’ll  be  better  able 
to  understand  why  he  felt  and  acted  the  way  he  did. 


J 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  1 in  Section  2. 
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Ie$m2:  Dramatic  Choices 


What  are  the  differences  between  a novel  and  a play?  A novel  is  meant  to  be  read 
whereas  a play  is  meant  to  be  performed.  As  a result,  playwrights,  unlike  novelists, 
are  part  of  a team.  They  must  depend  on  others  to  present  their  plays  for  them— 
stage  and  costume  designers,  lighting  and  sound  technicians,  actors,  and  directors. 
Playwrights  must  always  think  in  terms  of  production — for  example,  by  providing 
stage  directions  for  their  actors.  In  their  writing,  whether  it  be  for  stage,  radio, 
television,  or  film,  playwrights  must  always  consider  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  their  medium. 

Form  and  Structure 

One  of  the  first  decisions  that  a playwright  must  make  is  how  to  tell  the  story.  Most 
plays  are  divided  into  acts  and  scenes.  Some  playwrights  use  narrators  to  explain 
some  events  or  give  information  to  the  audience.  Here  are  some  problems  that 
playwrights  have  to  solve: 

• telling  the  audience  where  and  when  the  acts  and  scenes  take  place 

• indicating  changes  in  time  and  place 

• introducing  characters  so  that  the  audience  understands  their  relationships 
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• revealing  background  information  to  help  the  audience  understand  the  current 
situation 

• informing  the  audience  of  events  that  can’t  be  shown  effectively  on  stage 

1.  Suppose  that  you’ve  been  given  the  task  of  writing  a stage  play  about  Norman 
Bethune.  He  lived  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  Spain  and  China,  during  times  of 
war,  near  the  front  lines  of  major  battles.  As  a writer,  would  you  try  to  recreate 
the  actual  battles  in  your  play?  Remember,  you’re  writing  a play  for  the  theatre, 
not  a movie  script. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  play  Bethune  written  by  Rod  Langley: 

• the  original  version  published  in  1975 

• the  revised  and  abridged  version  published  in  2003 


The  decision  to  rewrite  Bethune  was  motivated  by  Langley’s  understanding 
that  his  audience — theatre  companies  and  theatre  goers— had  changed 
since  the  time  he  wrote  the  play.  Plays  with  a large  number  of  actors  are 
expensive  to  perform,  and  today’s  cash-strapped  theatre  companies  are 
choosing  to  stage  plays  with  fewer  characters.  As  a result  of  these  changes 
in  the  theatrical  world,  Langley  reduced  the  play’s  length,  deleted  many 
of  the  minor  characters,  and  made  other  revisions  to  enhance  its  appeal  to 
audiences.  The  result  is  a play  that  has  all  of  the  emotional  impact  of  the 
original  version,  yet  is  sensitive  to  changes  in  society  and  to  the  needs  of 
audiences.  By  considering  audiences  and  purpose,  Langley  gave  his  play 
Bethune  a new  lease  on  life. 


All  references  in  this  course  are  to  the  revised  and  abridged  version  of  Bethune . 

2.  Preview  the  play  Bethune. 

a.  How  many  acts  does  it  have? 

b.  How  many  scenes  are  in  each  act? 

c.  What  can  you  infer  from  the  number  of  scenes  in  this  play? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 
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Time  and  the  Drama 

Drama  imparts  a sense  of  immediacy  since  the  audience  witnesses  the  events 
first-hand.  The  audience  sees  the  events  and  the  characters  reacting  to  them. 

In  Bethnne,  the  events  cover  fifteen  years  of  Bethune’s 
life,  but  everything  seems  to  happen  quickly.  The 
scenes  are  short  and  change  rapidly.  They  take  place 
in  many  different  settings,  including  the  United  States, 

Canada,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  China. 

The  play  begins  in  China  after  Bethune  has  died. 

One  of  his  comrades,  Tung,  enters  and  announces 
to  the  audience  that  he  wants  to  explain  the  “difficult 
journey”  of  Bethune’s  life.  The  play  then  reverts  to  a 
time  fifteen  years  earlier  when  Bethune  is  a young 
doctor  in  Detroit. 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  playwright  used  flashbacks  instead  of  telling  the  story  in 
chronological  order  (from  beginning  to  end)? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 


How  will  the  audience  know  when  or  where  the 
action  is  taking  place?  Won’t  that  be  confusing? 


One  of  the  playwright’s  jobs  is  to  ensure 
that  the  audience  understands  the 
setting  of  each  scene.  Just  remember 
that  in  Bethune,  where  or  when  the 
event  takes  place  isn’t  as  important  as 
the  development  of  his  character. 


4.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a playwright  can  show  the  audience  where 
and  when  a scene  takes  place? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 
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Action  and  the  Drama 


In  order  to  hold  the  audience’s  attention,  the  playwright  must  select  events  carefully. 
Every  action  and  speech  should  reflect  the  ideas  and  impressions  the  playwright 
wishes  to  develop.  The  word  drama  means  action,  and  through  the  actions  and 
interactions  of  the  characters  the  playwright’s  ideas  come  alive  on  stage.  In  Bethune, 
the  playwright’s  task  is  particularly  difficult — Rod  Langley  has  to  deal  with  an  entire 
lifetime  of  events. 

Of  course,  some  events  are  turning  points — events  that  cause  people  to  pause, 
reflect,  and  make  changes  in  their  lives.  As  you’ll  see,  Bethune  experiences  several 
turning  points  in  the  play. 

5.  Think  about  events  in  your  life.  Have  any  of  them  been  turning  points? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 


Just  because  an  event  is  important  in  a 
person’s  life  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  it’l 
work  well  on  stage.  Playwrights  have  to 
ways  of  dramatizing  significant  events. 


Characters 


In  most  dramas,  characters  are  revealed  in  the 
following  three  ways: 

• by  what  they  say  on  stage 

• by  what  they  do  on  stage 

• by  what  others  in  the  play  say  about  them 

6.  How  could  a playwright  use  other  characters’ 
words  (or  their  body  language)  to  help  the 
audience  understand  another  character’s 
personality? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 
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As  in  a novel,  characters  in  a play 


True  enough.  Sometimes  people  are  irrational — they  do  things 
without  thinking  carefully  about  the  cause  and  effect.  But 
generally  people  do  have  reasons  for  their  actions — even  though 
their  reasons  may  seem  foolish.  In  a play,  the  audience  may  not 
be  able  to  predict  the  characters’  actions,  but  they  should  always 
understand  why  they  behave  the  way  they  do  in  a particular 
situation.  In  other  words,  characters  have  to  be  believable. 


Think  of  an  event  from  your  life  in  which  somebody  did  or  said  something 
that  really  surprised  you.  Why  were  you  surprised?  On  reflection,  can  you 
understand  the  motivation  for  this  person’s  behaviour?  Based  on  what  you 
now  know  about  the  situation,  and  about  the  person’s  attitudes,  values,  and 
beliefs,  explain  why  the  person  acted  the  way  he  or  she  did. 


Conflict 


The  stage  has  limits  on  the  physical  conflict  that  can  be  portrayed;  however,  the  stage 
play  is  ideally  suited  to  exploring  the  mental  conflicts  arising  from  differing  values 
and  desires  among  characters.  In  many  dramas,  the  major  conflict  is  internal  with  the 
characters  wrestling  forces  within  themselves,  such  as  guilt,  indecision,  and  regret. 

7.  Consider  problems  you’ve  struggled  with  lately. 

a.  Make  a list  of  mental  conflicts  that  you’ve  experienced  recently. 

b.  Could  any  of  your  mental  conflicts  form  the  basis  of  a play? 

8.  Another  type  of  conflict  that  you’ll  often  see  on  stage  focuses  on  people  versus  their 
environment  or  society.  Give  an  example  of  this  type  of  conflict  in  modern  society. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 
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Tips  for  Reading  a Play 


Plays  are  written  to  be  performed;  as  a result,  when  reading  the  play,  use  your 
imagination  and  be  an  active  reader.  Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  read  a play: 


• Pay  attention  to  the  stage  directions,  which  are  written  in  italics.  These 
words  indicate  to  the  actors  how  they  should  move  and  speak.  The  stage 
directions  will  help  you  visualize  what’s  happening  on  stage  and  hear  the 
voices  of  the  actors  as  they  play  their  roles. 

• Notice  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors.  Which  characters  are  on  stage 
during  a particular  conversation?  Who  witnesses  or  participates  in  the 
action?  Who  doesn’t?  Be  aware  that  the  playwright  may  reveal  information 
to  the  audience  but  withhold  it  from  some  of  the  characters  by  having  them 
off  stage  at  a particular  time. 

• Whenever  possible,  read  the  lines  aloud,  and  imagine  what  movements 
may  be  used  with  them.  How  loudly  are  the  words  spoken — and  with  what 
emotional  expression?  What  are  the  actors  doing  as  they  speak? 


The  best  way  to  read  a play  is  to  create  a 
reader’s  theatre.  Assemble  a group  of  students 
and  read  the  play  aloud  with  each  student  taking 
a character’s  role.  In  a play  like  Bethune,  one 
reader  can  play  Bethune  himself.  Two  or  three 
readers  can  play  all  the  other  roles  since  most 
scenes  have  a maximum  of  four  characters. 


As  you  read  Bethune,  be  aware  of  the  choices  that  the  author  has  made  in  presenting 
the  play.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  more 
information  about  the  elements  of  drama  on  pages  212  to  214. 


Section  2:  Setting  the  Context 
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This  section  has  introduced  you  to  some  of  the  important  elements  in  plays,  such 
as  the  staging  of  events,  the  development  of  characters,  and  the  type  of  conflicts 
characters  might  be  dealing  with.  In  addition,  you  looked  at  the  flashback — a writing 
technique  used  to  develop  story  lines.  In  the  next  section,  you’ll  apply  this  knowledg( 
of  plays  as  you  read  Bethnne. 

You’ve  also  thought  about  the  differences  between  television  drama  and  live  theatre. 
TV  drama  often  features  physical  conflict  and  fast-moving  action,  whereas  stage 
drama  focuses  on  internal  conflict  and  character  revelation. 

You’ve  now  learned  some  facts  about  the  life  of  a famous  Canadian,  and  you’ve  also 
thought  about  some  of  the  world  events  that  influenced  Bethune’s  life  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s.  This  background  information  should  help  you  better  understand  the  play. 
As  you  read  Bethnne,  you’ll  develop  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  feelings  and  his 
beliefs;  in  turn,  you’ll  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  play. 

Go  to  page  9 in  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  complete  the 
remaining  question  in  this  section. 
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n this  section,  you’ll  read  Rod  Langley’s  play,  Bethune;  as  you  read,  you  will  understand  how 
i playwright  can  develop  and  present  fifteen  years  of  a character’s  life  on  a theatrical  stage. 

heading  a play  is  much  like  listening  to  a radio  play — but  without  the  sound  effects.  Most  people 
lave  difficulty  imagining  voices  and  settings  by  simply  looking  at  the  words  on  a page.  Drama  is  a 
larticularly  visual  medium— it  demands  some  manner  of  physical  representation  to  achieve  its  full 
effect.  Therefore,  you’ll  need  to  be  an  active  reader  to  understand  the  play. 

\s  you  read  this  play,  you’ll  become  familiar  with  Dr.  Norman  Bethune— a man  of  controversial  beliefs 
who  fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  battlefields  of  Spain  and  China.  At  the  end  of  this  section, 
^ou  should  be  familiar  with  Bethune’s  life  and  his  beliefs,  and  you’ll  also  understand  how  a story  is 
dramatized  on  stage. 


Section  3:  Reading  Bethune 
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How  much  faith  do  you  have  in  yourself?  Do  you  believe  that  your  future  is  bright? 
Are  you  aiming  to  accomplish  a lot,  or  are  you  content  to  earn  the  basic  comforts? 
Are  you  confident  that  you’ll  achieve  your  goals?  Do  you  want  to  change  the  world 
you  live  in,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is? 


If  you  could  make  changes  in  the  world,  what  would  they  be?  Do  you  think 
that  you  can  do  anything  to  make  the  world  a better  place?  Is  your  main  goal 
in  life  to  acquire  material  goods,  or  are  you  interested  in  creating  change? 

The  play  you’ll  be  reading  is  about  a man  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  world  and 
wanted  to  change  it.  Bethune  begins  when  the  main  character  is  thirty-four  years  old 
Even  though  he  had  just  begun  his  medical  practice  in  Detroit,  Bethune  had  already 
accomplished  a good  deal  in  his  life. 

Here  are  some  points  that  Bethune  might  have  included  on  a resume  at  that  time: 

• I graduated  with  honours  from  high  school  at  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  in  1907. 

• I served  with  the  Canadian  military  in  World  War  I in  the  Royal  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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• I served  in  battle  at  Ypres. 

• I received  my  medical  degree  in  1916  from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

• I did  post-graduate  work  in  surgery  in  London,  England. 

1.  If  you  were  considering  hiring  Norman  Bethune  as  a surgeon  in  your  hospital, 
how  would  you  feel  about  him  after  reading  this  portion  of  his  resume? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix, 

Act  1,  Scenes  1 and  2 

Read  Act  1,  Scene  1 of  Bethune;  then  pause  to  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

2.  Scene  1 shows  Bethune  arriving  in  Detroit  in  1924  to  set  up  his  medical  practice. 
To  Bethune,  what  does  Detroit  symbolize? 

3.  What  is  Bethune’s  mood  in  this  scene? 

4.  In  this  scene,  the  playwright  foreshadows  problems  in  the  relationship  between 
Bethune  and  his  wife.  What  are  some  of  their  differences? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix, 

Read  Act  1,  Scene  2;  then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

5.  Scene  2 depicts  Bethune  practising  medicine  in  Detroit  for  some  time.  Evidently, 
Bethune’s  wife,  Frances,  is  helping  him  in  his  work.  How  does  Frances  feel 
about  her  duties  in  Bethune’s  office?  Quote  some  of  Frances’s  words  to  illustrate 
her  feelings. 

6.  How  do  Frances’s  goals  appear  to  be  different  from  Bethune’s  goals? 

7.  Consider  the  relationship  between  Frances  and  Bethune. 

a.  What  action  does  Frances  take  in  Scene  2 to  encourage  her  husband  to 
change  his  life? 

b.  What  does  this  action  reveal  about  Frances’s  character? 

c.  What  does  Bethune’s  reaction  to  her  initiative  reveal  about  his  character? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


Act  1,  Scenes  3 to  8 


Read  Act  1,  Scenes  3 to  8.  Scenes  3 to  6 follow  one  another  without  much  change  in 
time.  Scenes  7 and  8 occur  some  time  later  in  Bethune’s  life. 

Now  take  a moment  to  listen  to  Bethune’s  speech  “Wee  Willie  Winky”1  on  track  12 
of  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Audio  CD. 

8.  How  does  the  playwright  indicate  the  change  in  time  and  place  at  the  beginning 
of  Scene  7? 

9.  What  does  Bethune’s  story  about  Wee  Willie  Winky  and  the  white  mouse  reveal 
about  his  attitude  toward  the  following  people? 

a.  his  wife 

b.  the  other  doctors  at  the  hospital 

10.  Bethune  ends  his  story  by  saying  that  Wee  Willie  Winky  had  to  walk  around 
with  a bell  calling  “Unclean.  ” Explain  this  reference. 

11.  Consider  Scene  8. 

a.  Where  does  the  scene  take  place? 

b.  What  does  Bethune’s  behaviour  in  the  sanatorium  reveal  about  his  character? 

c.  What  important  information  about  Frances  is  revealed  in  this  scene? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


The  play  reveals  that  Bethune  constantly 
challenges  the  established  order,  forcing  people 
to  examine  their  assumptions  and  attitudes.  He 
seems  to  thrive  on  controversy,  and  people  are 
often  shocked  by  what  he  says  and  does. 


12.  List  three  examples  of  Bethune’s  eccentric  behaviour. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


1 Rod  Langley,  Bethune  (Nanaimo:  Rod  Langley  and  Associates  Inc.,  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Rod  Langley  and  Duncan  Fraser. 
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Ms.  Martin:  How  have  you  enjoyed  the  play  so  far? 

Yuri:  So  far  so  good.  But  Bethune  is  really  mean  to  his  wife.  And  his  language — he 
sure  is  vulgar  at  times,  especially  when  he’s  talking  to  Frances. 

Ms.  Martin:  Very  true.  He  seems  to  enjoy  shocking  people  with  his  words. 

Paul:  I think  Bethune  wants  people  to  think.  He  feels  his  wife  and  the  other  doctors 
just  accept  things  the  way  they  are;  they  don’t  really  care  about  how  people  are 
living  and  suffering. 

Danielle:  Yes,  they  live  in  their  own  world — a world  in  which  everyone  is  clean  and 
well-off.  They  ignore  the  ugliness  and  pain. 

Paul:  You’re  right.  Bethune  can’t  stand  their  hypocrisy.  That’s  why  he  gets  so  angry 
and  says  the  things  that  he  does. 

Maria:  Still,  some  of  the  things  that  this  character  says  are  very  crude.  Couldn’t  the 
playwright  be  less  explicit? 

Ms.  Martin:  Not  if  he  wants  to  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  Bethune.  Rod  Langley 
is  trying  to  show  us  that  Bethune  was  a human  being  with  human  weaknesses. 


Imagine  that  you  met  Norman  Bethune  at  this  time  of  his  life.  Would  you 
have  liked  him?  Would  you  have  admired  him?  Would  you  sympathize  with 
Frances?  Would  you  blame  her  for  divorcing  Bethune? 
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Recall  the  elements  of  plot  that  you  studied  in  earlier  modules.  The  plot  of  most 
plays  follows  five  steps,  as  shown  in  this  diagram: 


Climax 


As  you  have  discovered,  drama  has  a predictable  structure.  The  playwright  establishes 
the  setting  and  introduces  the  main  characters  and  conflicts.  Then  he  or  she  begins  to 
build  suspense  by  providing  complications  that  the  main  character  must  overcome. 
This  part  of  the  play  is  called  the  rising  action.  At  some  point,  the  conflict  reaches  a 
crisis  or  climax.  Following  the  climax  is  the  falling  action,  the  part  of  the  play  when 
the  conflict  is  resolved. 

Think  about  the  plot  of  Bethnne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Norman  Bethune 
declares  that  he  wants  to  be  successful.  Several  complications  arise  or  are  revealed: 
a poorly  paying  medical  practice,  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  a lack  of  self-respect. 
However,  these  complications  are  nothing  compared  to  tuberculosis,  a deadly  killer 
in  the  years  before  antibiotics  were  discovered.  In  1926,  tuberculosis  forces  Bethune 
to  change  his  goals. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 in  Section  3. 
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Cexm2:  Idealism  and  Disillusionment 


NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  OF  CANADA  PA116891 


Bethune  in  front  of  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium  where  he  was  treated  for  TB  in  1927 

In  the  part  of  the  plot  called  the  rising  action,  Langley’s  main  purpose  is  to  develop 
suspense.  Through  the  development  of  conflict,  the  audience  begins  to  wonder  how 
Bethune  will  cope  with  his  difficulties.  The  first  complication  that  Bethune  must 
deal  with  is  his  illness.  Today,  tuberculosis  is  curable  through  the  use  of  different 
medications.  Recovery  can  take  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a few  years,  depending 
on  how  well  the  patient  responds  to  the  medication.  In  1926,  the  most  common 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  was  bed  rest  in  a healthy  environment.  A desperately  ill 
Bethune  decided  to  go  to  the  clean  mountain  air  of  Lake  Saranac  in  Upstate  New  York. 
However,  bed  rest  was  never  much  of  a solution  for  a person  as  restless  as  Bethune. 


Act  1,  Scenes  9 to  11 

Now  read  Act  1,  Scenes  9 to  11. 

1.  At  the  end  of  Scene  8,  the  playwright  reveals  that  Bethune  and  Frances  have 
divorced. 


a.  Where  does  Scene  9 take  place? 

b.  What  does  the  scene  reveal  about  Frances’s  feelings  toward  her  ex-husband? 

2.  In  developing  character,  a playwright  will  often  make  use  of  contrast.  For  example, 
in  Act  1,  Scene  9,  Frances’s  family  in  Edinburgh  is  shown  to  have  values  different 
from  Bethune’s.  Describe  some  of  the  ways  their  attitudes  and  lifestyle  contrast  with 
Bethune’s. 
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3.  Bethune  tends  to  act  impulsively.  The  medical  profession  is  often  very 

conservative.  How  are  both  of  these  traits  shown  in  the  scenes  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


In  the  course  of  the  play,  Frances  marries  Bethune  twice.  Frances  is  called  a 
“foolish  girl”  when  she  decides  to  remarry  Bethune.  Do  you  agree  that  she  is 
foolish?  Do  you  think  that  he  has  changed?  Will  Bethune  and  Frances  be  happy 
in  their  second  marriage? 


Act  1 , Scenes  1 2 to  1 4 


Now  read  Act  1,  Scenes  12  to  14. 

4.  In  Scene  12,  Bethune  and  Frances  are  reunited.  In  what  way  is  this  scene  ironic? 

After  recovering  from  tuberculosis,  Bethune  spent  two  years  upgrading  his  skills  and 
doing  considerable  research  into  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

5.  Although  many  people  in  the  medical  establishment  in  Montreal  dislike  Bethune, 
some  of  his  colleagues  respect  his  work.  How  does  Dr.  Archibald  defend  Bethune 
in  Act  1,  Scene  13? 

In  1935,  Bethune  went  to  Russia  to  study  the  effects  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

In  Act  1,  Scene  14,  he  gives  a speech  in  praise  of  the  new  Russian  society  and  its 
system  of  health  care.  Listen  to  the  speech  “Impressions  of  the  Soviet  Union”1 
on  track  13  of  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Audio  CD. 

6.  Consider  Bethune’s  perspective  of  communism. 

a.  How  does  Bethune  explain  the  difficulties  that  the  Soviet  Union  experienced 
in  the  1930s  under  communism? 

b.  Bethune  seems  to  be  aware  that  Louis  Kon,  an  ardent  communist,  believes 
that  significant  change  can  occur  only  through  revolution.  What  is  Bethune’s 
belief  about  the  need  for  a revolution  in  Canada? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


1 Rod  Langley,  Bethune  (Nanaimo:  Rod  Langley  and  Associates  Inc.,  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Rod  Langley  and  Duncan  Fraser. 


I don’t  understand  why 
the  other  doctors  dislike 
Bethune  so  much. 


r 'N 

I think  they’re  scared  of  him. 

He’s  very  determined  to 
change  the  way  patients  are 
treated  and  the  way  surgery 
is  done.  They  don’t  know 


what  he’s  going  to  do  next. 


r 

He  criticizes  all  the 
doctors  for  the  way 
they’re  treating 

tuberculosis. 

v_ 


He’s  also  in  favour 
of  a government 
medical-care 
system.  He  doesn’t 
want  medicine  to 
be  a business  in 
which  doctors  can 
get  rich  treating 
patients. 

V J 


r 


Right.  Of  course, 
when  Bethune  joins 
the  Communist  Party, 
that’s  the  final  straw! 
Bethune  is  far  too 
outspoken  for  the 
medical  establishment 
in  Montreal. 


Act  1 , Scenes  1 5 to  1 7 


Complete  your  reading  of  the  first  act  of  the  play  now.  Then  respond  to  the  following 
questions. 

Much  of  the  action  in  the  last  several  scenes  concerns  Bethune’s  treatment  of  the 
tubercular  patients  in  Ward  B.  Although  Dr.  Archibald  initially  supported  Bethune, 
he  eventually  is  forced  to  dismiss  him  because  of  his  treatment  of  these  patients. 

7.  Consider  the  issue  of  Bethune’s  dismissal.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  with 
two  columns.  On  one  side,  present  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Edward  Archibald,  Chief 
of  Thoracic  Surgery,  in  favour  of  dismissing  Bethune.  On  the  other  side,  give 
Bethune’s  arguments  against  being  fired. 

8.  In  Act  1,  Scene  16,  Archibald  tells  Bethune,  “You’re  a dangerous  man.”  What  has 
Archibald  realized? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


(Journal? Jntr^  <5/ 

How  do  you  feel  about  Bethune  now?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  were 
a friend  of  his  and  he  has  come  to  you  to  share  the  news  about  his  dismissal. 
What  would  you  tell  him  about  his  actions,  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs?  How 
would  you  advise  him?  Would  you  give  him  words  of  inspiration,  or  a warning 
to  mend  his  ways? 


In  every  good  play,  there  is  a turning  point  at  which  the  main  character  makes 
a decision  or  chooses  a course  of  action,  which  will  carry  him  or  her  through 
to  the  climax  of  the  play. 

In  a modern  drama,  the  turning  point  often  occurs  near  the  end  of  an  act — just 
before  the  intermission.  Why?  The  turning  point  leaves  the  audience  hanging  as 
the  curtain  comes  down.  They  want  to  come  back  after  the  intermission  to  see 
how  events  will  unfold. 

In  Bethune,  the  turning  point  is  the  result  of  several  events  that  take  place  seemingly 
one  after  another.  Collectively,  these  events  cause  Bethune  to  make  a dramatic 
change  in  his  life. 

9.  Identify  how  the  end  of  Act  1 shows  a turning  point  in  Bethune’s  attitudes 
toward 

a.  Frances  b.  medicine  c.  fascism 

10.  How  does  the  playwright  foreshadow  the  end  of  Bethune’s  second  marriage  to 
Frances? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 


The  end  of  the  act  that  you’ve  just  read  is  the  turning 
point  in  Bethune’s  life.  He  has  alienated  a number  of 
powerful  people.  Frances  has  decided  to  leave  him 
and  marry  his  colleague,  Dr.  Coleman.  Bethune’s 
career  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  over.  Where 
will  he  go?  What  will  he  do?  The  next  act  will  provide 
answers  to  these  questions. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  respond  to 
questions  4 and  5 in  Section  3. 
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tesm3:  Dedication  and  Sacrifice 


The  second  and  final  act  of  Bethnne  shows  him  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
most  of  which  he  spent  outside  of  Canada. 

Act  2,  Scenes  1 to  4 

Read  Act  2,  Scenes  1 to  4. 


(Journal Entry  6(J 


On  November  3,  1936,  forty-six-year-old  Norman  Bethune  arrived  in  Spain. 
Some  people  believed  Bethune  went  to  Spain  because  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  in  Canada.  Do  you  agree?  What  was  he  hoping  to  accomplish  by 
leaving  Canada,  and  why  couldn’t  he  accomplish  it  in  Canada? 


Typically,  Bethune  found  his  own  way 
of  fighting  fascism.  He  wanted  to  be 
part  of  the  battle,  but  he  was  not  about 
to  become  a soldier.  Nor  would  he  stay 
behind  the  lines  in  a hospital,  operating 
on  the  wounded.  According  to  Bethune, 
too  many  wounded  soldiers  died  from 
loss  of  blood  before  they  got  to  the 
hospitals.  He  would  best  serve  as  a 
front-line  doctor,  giving  immediate 
blood  transfusions  to  the  wounded. 

Bethune  started  the  Canadian  Blood 
Transfusion  Service.  In  the  days  before 
plasma,  Bethune’s  service  would  store 
donated  blood  in  refrigerators  until  it 
was  needed  during  battles.  Then 
Bethune  would  fill  up  an  old  station 
wagon  with  bottles  of  blood,  rush  to  the 
scene,  and  start  transfusions  on  the 
wounded  while  the  fighting  went  on 
around  him. 
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slant:  a bias  or 
personal  viewpoint 


Articles,  similar  to  the  following  one,  appeared  in  Canadian  newspapers  in 
December  1936. 


Bethune  Leads  Innovative  Blood  Transfusion  Unit 

Madrid.  Spain — Night  has  fallen  on  battle-weary  Madrid,  and  amidst  the 
deafening  roar  of  an  artillery  barrage  and  the  shuddering  impact  of  shells,  a 
station  wagon  weaves  its  way  toward  the  front-line  trenches.  Emblazoned  on 
both  sides  of  the  vehicle  are  the  words  “Instituto  Hispano-Canadiense  de 
Transfusion  de  Sangre” — Spanish-Canadian  Blood  Transfusion  Institute.  Inside 
sit  Canadians  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  and  Hazen  Sise,  an  assortment  of  medical 
instruments,  and  an  electric  refrigerator  stocked  with  glass  bottles  which 
constitute  a transportable  supply  of  blood. 

This  is  Bethune’s  first  night  out  with  the  mobile  transfusion  unit,  a first  of 
its  kind  in  medical  history.  He  began  organizing  it  more  than  a month  ago  and 
his  painstaking  efforts  have  immediately  paid  off:  tonight,  the  dozen  transfusions 
he  administered  mean,  in  all  probability,  a dozen  lives  have  been  saved. 

For  centuries,  casualties  of  war  have  died  on  the  battlefields  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  been  so  weakened  by  the  same  that  later  operations  had  little  hope  of 
success.  Now,  with  fresh  quantities  of  blood  being  brought  directly  to  the  front 
lines,  the  injured  who  might  have  once  died  have  a better  chance  of  living  to 
fight  another  day. 

For  the  besieged  defenders  of  Madrid,  another  day  might  make  all  the 
difference.  And  it  is  with  their  cause  that  the  46-year-old  Bethune  is  firmly 
allied.  A highly  respected  thoracic  surgeon,  outspoken  humanitarian,  and 
socialist,  he  resigned  from  numerous — and  lucrative — positions  at  various 
Montreal  medical  institutes  early  this  fall.  He  then  left  Canada  for  Spain, 
determined  to  aid  the  Spanish  Republican  forces  in  their  battle  to  preserve 
democracy  against  the  onslaught  of  fascist  rebels  led  by  Gen.  Francisco  Franco. 

In  October,  he  resolved  to  form  the  blood  transfusion  unit.  He  fought  with 
dogged  determination  for  approval  of  his  plan.  He  had  to — what  he  proposed 
was  unprecedented  and,  therefore,  considered  “impractical.”  But  his  forceful 
arguments  won  over  the  skeptics,  and  tonight  he  has  saved  a dozen  lives.  In  the 
days  to  come,  he  fully  expects  to  save  hundreds. 

1.  How  does  the  author  of  this  article  present  a favourable  slant  on  Bethune’s 
character? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 
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I still  don’t  understand  why  Bethune 
went  to  Spain.  What  did  it  matter  to 
him  if  fascists  took  over  the 
government?  It  wouldn’t  affect  his  life. 


I Bethune  saw  Spain  as  part  of 
something  larger.  He  believed 
(and  events  proved  him  right) 
that  the  fascists’  efforts  in  Spain 
were  just  a rehearsal  for  Hitler’s 
takeover  of  Europe.  At  the  time 
! he  was  quoted  as  saying,  “It  is 
in  Spain  that  the  real  issues  of 
our  time  are  going  to  be  fought 
out.  It  is  there  that  democracy 
will  either  die  or  survive.” 

V J 


Compared  with  the  future  of  the  world,  I 
guess  his  problems  with  Frances  and  the 
other  doctors  must  have  seemed  small. 


That’s  right.  As  far  as  Bethune  was 
concerned,  it  was  time  for  people  to  stand 
up  for  their  beliefs  and  do  something. 


(Journal Entry  6/C 


Do  you  think  a war  can  ever  be  justified?  Can  you  think  of  any  battles  or 
wars,  either  today  or  in  the  past,  that  could  be  described  as  just  or  necessary? 
Why?  Would  you  volunteer  to  serve  in  the  military  in  the  event  that  Canada 
went  to  war?  Describe  a situation  that  would  cause  you  to  take  up  arms. 


2.  How  was  Bethune’s  personality  suited  to  life  in  a war  zone? 

3.  In  Scene  3,  Bethune  comes  upon  refugees  fleeing  the  fascist  takeover  of  Malaga. 
How  are  Bethune’s  actions  here  typical  of  his  character? 

4.  In  Spain,  Bethune  once  again  becomes  disillusioned.  Why  is  Bethune  angry  at 
the  Republican  leaders? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 


In  his  long  speech  in  Scene  3, 

Bethune  describes  the  effects  of 
an  air  attack.  (This  widespread 
bombing  of  civilians  started  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  was 
accelerated  in  World  War  II.) 

Listen  to  “Spanish  Civil  War”1 
on  track  14  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-2  Audio  CD. 

5.  What  is  the  dramatic  effect  of 
Bethune’s  speech? 

6.  Why  does  Bethune  leave  Spain?  Bethune  aidi"9  a party  of  refugees  in  Spain  in  1937 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 

Act  2,  Scenes  5 to  1 2 

In  May  1937,  Bethune  returned  to  Canada  and  went  on  a cross-country  speaking 
tour  to  educate  people  about  the  front-line  transfusion  unit  and  to  raise  money  for 
the  Republican  cause.  However,  on  July  20  in  Winnipeg,  he  announced  to  the  crowd 
that  he  had  become  a member  of  the  Communist  Party.  To  most  Canadians, 
communism  was  just  as  bad  as  fascism.  The  speaking  tour  ended,  and  Bethune 
could  not  find  a suitable  hospital  position  in  Canada.  He  couldn’t  return  to  Spain, 
and  he  was  an  outcast  in  Canada.  His  life  seemingly  had  come  to  a standstill. 

Then,  on  July  7,  1937,  Japan  invaded  China.  Bethune  had  a new  cause.  In  January 
1938,  after  six  months  of  fund-raising  for  the  trip,  he  left  for  China  as  a medical 
representative  for  the  China  Aid  Committee.  Serving  as  a surgeon,  Bethune  joined 
the  communist  8th  Route  Army,  which  was  fighting  against  Japanese  invaders  in  the 
Shanxi-Hobei  border  area. 

Read  the  last  part  of  the  play  (from  Scene  7 to  the  end);  then  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 

7.  When  Bethune  meets  Ma  Hall,  he  is  feeling  discouraged  about  the  conditions  he 
has  found  in  China.  What  is  her  advice? 

8.  In  what  ways  does  Bethune  act  on  her  advice? 

9.  According  to  Bethune,  how  does  communism  in  China  differ  from  the 
communism  he  has  seen  in  other  countries? 

10.  Why  does  Bethune  operate  on  Japanese  soldiers  as  well  as  Chinese  soldiers? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


NFB 


1 Rod  Langley,  Bethune  (Nanaimo:  Rod  Langley  and  Associates  Inc.,  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Rod  Langley  and  Duncan  Fraser. 
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In  the  last  act  of  a play,  events  must  build  to  a climax.  That  is,  the  conflict  must 
reach  its  highest  point  of  interest.  Then,  in  the  falling  action  or  outcome,  the  conflict 
is  resolved.  This  resolution  can  be  either  positive  or  negative  for  the  main  character. 
In  other  words,  the  main  character  can  either  successfully  overcome  his  problems  or 
fail  and  be  overcome  by  them. 


Paul:  Is  the  climax  of  the  play  when  Bethune  cuts  his  finger  and  dies? 

Mr.  Darby:  I hope  not.  Dying  that  way  makes  his  life  seem  futile,  and  Bethune  did  not 
feel  full  of  despair  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

Maria:  Didn’t  he  describe  himself  as  being  happy? 

Mr.  Darby:  That’s  right.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  he  said  he  was  very  happy.  Yet  in 
Scene  7,  he  seems  discouraged. 

Paul:  I think  that’s  the  climax  of  the  play.  Bethune  sounds  like  he’s  ready  to  give  up. 
Everything  is  disorganized,  he  has  no  supplies,  and  he  has  no  help.  He’s  ready  to  quit. 

Maria:  But  then  Ma  Hall  encourages  him,  and  he’s  inspired  again.  In  the  next  scene, 
he’s  giving  orders  to  Tung  to  organize  his  medical  unit. 

Mr.  Darby:  Exactly.  The  climax  of  the  play  in  Scene  7 shows  Bethune  nearly  defeated 
by  his  problems.  But,  with  Ma  Hall’s  help,  he  overcomes  the  obstacles  that 
seemed  insurmountable.  Soon  we  see  once  again  an  energetic  and  determined 
Bethune.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  Bethune  clearly  has  achieved  success. 

11.  Why  does  Bethune  say  at  the  end  of  Scene  8 that  he  feels  like  it’s  his  birthday? 

12.  How  is  Bethune’s  death  foreshadowed  in  Scene  9? 

13.  In  China,  Bethune  is  regarded  as  a hero.  How  does  the  playwright  emphasize 
Bethune’s  heroism  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


You’ve  now  completed  your  reading  of  the  play 
Bethune.  In  the  next  section,  you’ll  think  more 
about  the  dramatic  devices  and  techniques 
that  the  playwright  uses  in  this  play. 


J 


Go  to  page  4 in  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  in  this  section. 


In  this  section,  you  read  the  play  Bethune. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  you  saw  a young, 
idealistic  doctor  starting  a medical  practice 
in  Detroit.  Bethune  soon  realizes  that  those 
who  live  in  poverty  need  his  help  most. 

When  Bethune  becomes  ill  from 
tuberculosis,  he  finds  a cure  for  himself 
and  turns  his  attention  to  helping 
others  suffering  from  this  disease. 


By  the  middle  of  the  play,  Bethune’s 


successes  earn  him  attention,  but  so  A . 

do  his  outspoken  views.  Eventually,  ; 

he  loses  his  job,  his  wife,  and  the 
respect  of  most  of  his  colleagues. 

The  ending  of  the  play  shows 

Bethune  working  in  Spain  and  in  ■ tR 

China.  Bethune’s  innovative  ideas  of 

a mobile  blood  unit  and  a hospital  near 

the  front  line  of  the  battlefield  save  the 

lives  of  soldiers  in  Spain,  China,  and 

many  other  countries  in  World  War  II. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  doctor’s  beliefs  or 

actions;  you  may  not  even  like  Bethune’s 

personality,  but  after  reading  this  play,  you  should 

at  least  have  a better  understanding  of  the  reasons  behind  his  behaviour. 
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Bethune  posing  with  his  Chinese  interpreter  and  another  Canadian  doctor  in  China  in  1938. 


jfow  that  you’ve  completed  your  reading  of  the  play  Bethune,  you  should  understand  the  plot  of  the 
Hay,  and  you  should  know  something  about  the  characters.  Still,  as  with  any  good  literary  work, 
iou’ll  develop  a much  greater  understanding  if  you  explore  the  text  in  greater  depth.  In  this  section, 
ou’ll  look  more  carefully  at  the  characters,  conflicts,  and  themes  in  Bethune. 


I 


Usm  7:  Characters  and  Conflict  in  Bethune 


To  fully  understand  the  play  Bethune,  you  need  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
main  character.  You  must  see  the  conflicts  he  faces  from  his  point  of  view.  You  don’t 
have  to  like  Norman  Bethune,  but  you  should  at  least  understand  why  he  acts  and 
speaks  the  way  he  does. 


Do  you  recall  how  playwrights 
reveal  their  characters? 


Characters  are  revealed  through  their 
words  and  actions,  as  well  as  the  way 
they  interact  with  other  characters. 


r 

Absolutely.  Now  think  about  how  Bethune’s  words 
and  actions  reveal  his  own  personality  in  the  play,  and 
how  other  characters  speak  to  him  and  about  him. 

V J 


1.  Bethune  shares  many  details  about  himself  throughout  the  play.  Explain  what 

you  learned  about  Bethune  from  each  of  the  following  quotations: 

a.  “Here  I’ll  succeed — I promise  you,  Frances  . . . It’s  hard  work  and 
accomplishment  now— a new  dawn.”  (Act  1,  Scene  1) 

b.  “That  night  my  father  gave  me  the  thrashing  of  my  life  . . . But  then  he  did 
something  I despised  him  for.  He  came  up  to  my  room  about  two  hours  later. 
Weeping!  . . . and  then  ...  he  got  on  his  knees.  His  knees!  And  begged  me  tc 
forgive  him.  I thought  I was  going  to  vomit.”  (Act  1,  Scene  4) 

c.  “Medical  care  should  be  free.”  (Act  1,  Scene  11) 

d.  “This  is  not  Russia.  Here  reform  will  work.”  (Act  1,  Scene  14) 

e.  “But  Fascism  is  a disease,  and  it’s  spreading.”  (Act  1,  Scene  15) 

f.  “Why  did  sixteen  patients  out  of  twenty  die  under  my  knife  in  the  last  week? 
Eighty  percent  mortality  rate  for  the  tabloids.  A twenty  percent  ‘success  rate’ 
for  Ward  B.  Depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.”  (Act  1,  Scene  16) 

g.  “Ninety  percent  die  from  loss  of  blood  before  they  get  to  that  never-never 
land  of  your  hospital.”  (Act  2,  Scene  1) 
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h.  “When  I came,  it  was  exhilarating.  I met  Mao  Tse-Tung.  We  talked  till  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Everything  seemed  possible.  I had  a team  then — a nurse, 
a surgeon,  a caravan  of  medical  supplies  and  full  financial  support  from  an 
outfit  called  the  China  Aid  Council  in  New  York.  Now,  I sit  . . . alone  ...  in 
what  is  colourfully  called  the  8th  Route  Army  Base  Hospital,  consisting  of 
fifty  caves  cut  in  the  side  of  a mountain.  Each  cave  crowded  with  gangrene, 
lice-ridden  men  huddled  together  in  soiled,  tattered  uniforms,  lying  on  beds 
of  dirty,  matted  straw,  surrounded  by  well-meaning  peasants  who  don’t  know 
the  first  thing  about  nursing  care  or  basic  sanitation.”  (Act  2,  Scene  7) 

2.  Now  consider  some  of  Bethune’s  actions  in  the  play.  Complete  the  following  chart 
by  indicating  what  you  learned  about  Bethune’s  character  from  his  actions. 


Bethune’s  Action 

What  the  Action  Reveals 

About  His  Character 

Bethune  takes  Miss  Scarlet  out  for  ice 
cream.  (Act  1 , Scene  3) 

Bethune  accepts  the  conditions  set  out  by 
Greely  so  that  he  can  work  in  the  Detroit 
hospital.  (Act  1,  Scene  5) 

Bethune  demands  a radical  treatment  for 
his  tuberculosis.  (Act  1 , Scene  8) 

Bethune  persuades  Frances  to  remarry 
him.  (Act  1,  Scene  11) 

Bethune  advocates  health  care  provided 
by  the  government.  (Act  1,  Scene  13) 

Bethune  publishes  ten  scientific  papers 
and  designs  surgical  instruments. 

(Act  1 , Scene  1 3) 

Bethune  decides  to  go  to  Spain  to  help  the 
Republican  cause.  (Act  1,  Scene  17) 

Bethune  is  critical  of  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  news  media. 

(Act  2,  Scene  3) 

Bethune  organizes  medical  care  in  China. 
(Act  2,  Scene  7) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


HHUBHUMH 
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Mr.  Darby:  You  can  learn  much  about  the  main  character  by  studying  how  he  or  she 
relates  to  the  other  characters.  What  do  you  learn  about  Bethune  as  he  interacts 
with  Miss  Scarlet? 

Yuri:  Miss  Scarlet  is  a prostitute  who  has  contracted  syphilis.  Through  her,  we  see 
that  Bethune  is  sympathetic  to  those  who  live  in  poverty  or  have  difficult  lives. 

He  doesn’t  judge  her. 

Paul:  Dr.  McKenna,  the  Director  of  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  is  another  minor 
character  who  shows  something  about  Bethune.  McKenna  is  very  conservative, 
whereas  Bethune  is  a risk-taker. 

Krista:  The  way  Bethune  deals  with  McKenna’s  opposition  to  surgical  treatment 
shows  a lot  about  how  Bethune  deals  with  problems:  he  is  rarely  patient  or 
tactful  or  sensitive  to  other  people’s  feelings  or  beliefs. 

Mr.  Darby:  Excellent  points.  You’ve  learned  a great  deal  about  Bethune  by 
considering  his  relationships  with  the  other  characters  in  the  play. 

3.  Here  are  some  words  spoken  by  minor  characters  in  the  play.  Can  you  identify 
the  speaker  of  the  quotation  and  explain  what  these  words  reveal  about  Bethune? 

a.  “You’re  probably  one  of  the  most  qualified  surgeons  in  this  city  . . . But  here 
you  rot  . . . and  I rot.”  (Act  1,  Scene  2) 

b.  “Bethune,  you’re  a good  surgeon  and  you  could  be  living  like  one  . . . You 
can  keep  your  office  and  still  play  Robin  Hood  if  you  like.”  (Act  1,  Scene  5) 

c.  “He  wants  artificial  pneumothorax,  something  he  discovered  in  some  medical 
journal.  An  operation  that  is  still  highly  experimental  and  risky  in  my 
opinion.”  (Act  1,  Scene  8) 

d.  “Mark  my  words.  This  man  has  all  the  full-blown  instincts  of  a lemming. 

He’ll  throw  himself  over  the  cliff.  Nobody  will  have  to  do  it  for  him.” 

(Act  1,  Scene  13) 


e.  “You  think  all  of  us  are  mercenary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a great  many  of  us 
are  as  concerned  and  dissatisfied  with  the  present  form  of  medical  practice  as 
you  are.”  (Act  1,  Scene  16) 

f.  “It  has  come  to  the  ears  of  my  superiors  that  you  have  not  felt  restrained 
from  openly  voicing  some  rather  embarrassing  views  on  the  competency  of 
the  political  military  leadership  in  Madrid.”  (Act  2,  Scene  3) 

g.  “But,  Doctor,  this  Model  Hospital  is  too  close  to  the  line.  . .It  could  be 
overrun  by  the  Japanese  at  any  time.”  (Act  2,  Scene  8) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  80  in  the  Appendix. 


Some  minor  characters  serve  as  foils — 
contrasting  characters.  When  they  behave 
differently  from  the  main  character,  they  illustrate 
the  main  character’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


4.  How  do  the  following  characters  serve  as  foils  for  Bethune? 

a.  Frances’  mother,  Mrs.  Penney 

b.  Louis  Kon 

c.  Dr.  R.  E.  Coleman 


Other  minor  characters  provide  external  or 
physical  conflict  (person  versus  person)  in 
the  play.  They  act  as  antagonists  for  the 
main  character.  As  you  witness  how  the 
main  character  deals  with  each  antagonist, 
you  learn  more  about  the  main  character. 


5.  Explain  how  Bethune  experiences  conflict  with  each  of  the  following  characters: 

a.  Dr.  Greely 

b.  Dr.  Archibald 

c.  the  Spanish  Colonel 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  81  in  the  Appendix. 


Section  4:  Reflecting  on  Bethune 


Bethune  is  full  of  minor  characters  who  make  very  brief  appearances  on  stage 
and  say  only  a few  lines.  Which  minor  characters  are  most  interesting  to  you? 

If  you  were  starting  an  acting  career,  which  minor  characters  would  you  like 
to  play?  (In  some  cases,  an  actor  can  play  two  or  three  minor  characters  if 
they  don’t  appear  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time.)  Explain  why  you  would 
choose  those  roles  if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  perform  in  this  play. 

Much  of  the  play  focuses  on  external  conflicts:  Bethune  versus  other  doctors,  Frances, 
society,  or  fascism.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  conflict  is  Bethune  versus  himself 
Bethune’s  mental  anguish  is  noticeable  through  his  interest  in  painting.  During  his 
life,  Bethune  did  have  a serious  interest  in  art  and  even  founded  an  art  school  in  his 
Montreal  home.  In  the  play,  painting  acts  as  a motif  or  unifying  device.  A motif  is  an 
image  or  theme  that  occurs  several  times  in  a play. 

6.  Consider  the  significance  of  Bethune’s  interest  in  painting. 

a.  When  and  where  in  the  play  is  Bethune  shown  painting?  What  kinds  of  issues 
does  Bethune  face  on  these  occasions? 

b.  What  purpose  does  his  painting  seem  to  fulfil  in  his  life? 

7.  Another  way  that  the  playwright  shows  Bethune’s  internal  conflict  is  through  his 
use  of  alcohol.  Describe  two  occasions  in  the  play  in  which  Bethune  has 
consumed  too  much  alcohol. 

8.  The  climax  of  the  play  in  Act  2,  Scene  7,  shows  Bethune  feeling  extremely 
discouraged.  What  mental  conflict  does  he  experience  in  this  scene? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  81  in  the  Appendix. 


Do  you  think  that  Norman  Bethune  was  a great  man?  Now  that  you’ve  looked 
at  his  character  and  conflicts  in  more  detail,  think  again  about  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  his  failures  and  achievements.  Discuss  whether  Bethune 
demonstrated  admirable  qualities. 
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You’ve  looked  at  Bethune’s  character  more  closely, 
and  you’ve  examined  his  struggles  with  various 
forces  in  his  life.  You  also  thought  about  the  roles 
played  by  the  minor  characters  in  this  drama. 


texm2:  Bethune : A Final  Look 


m 

M 


The  play  Bethune  explores  the  complexity  of  a character  who  could  be  arrogant,  petty, 
and  cruel  with  those  who  loved  him,  yet  was  capable  of  heroic  generosity  and 
creativity  for  those  whom  he  scarcely  knew. 

As  you’ve  seen  in  your  reading  of  this  play,  many  people  who  knew  Norman  Bethune 
regarded  him  with  confusion,  suspicion,  and  apprehension.  Even  his  wife  never  knew 
quite  how  to  deal  with  him.  For  some,  Bethune  was  a rebel;  for  others  he  was  a hero. 
No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  a brilliant  surgeon  and  a great  humanitarian. 

Bethune’s  embracing  of  communism  caused  many  people  to  condemn  him.  Ultimately, 
Norman  Bethune  was  proven  both  right  and  wrong:  he  rightly  recognized  that  during 
the  1930s  fascism  was  far  more  dangerous  than  communism,  but  he  was  wrong  in  his 
belief  that  communism  would  eventually  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 


Section  4:  Reflecting  on  Bethune 
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Yuri:  Is  that  the  theme  of  the  play?  Is  the  play  giving  us  a message  about  communism 
and  fascism? 

Ms.  Martin:  Bethune  has  many  conflicts  in  this  play,  and  one  of  them  was  certainly 
his  struggle  to  change  the  political  and  economic  system  of  his  time. 

Maria:  But  his  plan  for  socialized  medicine  was  a failure.  That’s  part  of  the  reason  he 
left  Canada,  isn’t  it? 

Ms.  Martin:  Yes,  but  Canada  did  adopt  a national  health-care  program  in  1967. 
Bethune  was  a visionary.  Like  many  other  visionaries,  his  ideas  were  initially 
rejected,  but  eventually  accepted. 

Yuri:  Is  that  the  theme  of  the  play? 

Ms.  Martin:  It  certainly  could  be  one  of  the  themes.  Like  novels,  plays  often  have 
several  conflicts  and,  therefore,  several  themes.  What  do  you  think  the  central 
conflict  of  the  play  is? 

Paul:  I think  it’s  Bethune’s  conflict  with  himself.  All  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  happiness. 

Maria:  That’s  right.  He  couldn’t  find  contentment  in  his  work  or  his  life  until  he  went 
to  China. 

Ms.  Martin:  Do  you  think  Bethune  should  have  quit  trying  to  change  society?  Should 
he  have  given  up  his  ideals  and  settled  down  to  a conventional  life  as  a successful 
Montreal  surgeon? 

Yuri:  If  he  had,  he  wouldn’t  have  gone  to  Spain  or  China.  Maybe  the  idea  of  a mobile 
blood  bank  wouldn’t  have  been  thought  of  until  years  later,  and  thousands  of 
soldiers  would  have  died. 

Ms.  Martin:  Good  point.  The  play  shows  us  that  Bethune’s  efforts  were  eventually 
successful.  Ultimately,  Bethune’s  struggles  benefited  humanity  and  brought  him 
personal  satisfaction. 

Yuri:  Aha!  That  sounds  like  the  main  theme  of  the  play.  Bethune  never  would  have 
been  happy  had  he  given  up  his  ideals.  He  kept  on  searching,  and  eventually  he 
found  personal  satisfaction  in  China.  When  he  died,  he  was  content. 
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Ms.  Martin:  And  that’s  what  life  is  about,  isn’t  it?  We’re  all  trying  to  find  satisfaction 
and  happiness  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  people  find  happiness  quickly; 
others  give  up  their  ideals  too  easily.  And  still  others,  like  Bethune,  struggle 
for  a long  time  before  they  eventually  find  personal  satisfaction. 

1.  The  play  shows  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Bethune  is  dissatisfied  with  his  life 
for  such  a long  time  is  that  he  has  high  ideals  for  himself,  his  medical  colleagues, 
and  his  society.  Identify  Bethune’s  expectations  for  the  following: 

a.  himself 

b.  his  medical  colleagues 

c.  his  society 

2.  Ironically,  in  northern  China  where  living  conditions  and  medical  care  in  1938 
and  1939  were  extremely  primitive,  Bethune  finds  personal  satisfaction.  What 
does  this  show  about  Bethune’s  personality? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 

Norman  Bethune  was  a man  of  many  talents.  Not  only  was  he  a brilliant  surgeon, 
he  was  also  an  accomplished  artist,  writer,  and  poet.  Here  is  a poem  he  wrote  while 
serving  with  the  International  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 


Red  Moon 


And  this  same  pallid  moon  tonight 
Which  rides  so  quietly,  clear  and  high 
The  mirror  of  our  pale  and  troubled  gaze 
Raised  to  a cool  Canadian  sky. 

Above  the  shattered  Spanish  mountain  tops 
Last  night  rose  low  and  wild  and  red, 

Reflecting  back  from  her  illumined  shield. 

The  blood-bespattered  faces  of  the  dead. 

To  that  pale  disc  we  raised  our  clenched  fists 
And  to  those  nameless  dead,  our  vows  renew, 
“Comrades,  who  fought  for  freedom  and  the  future 
Who  died  for  us,  we  will  remember  you.” 


What  do  you  think  of  Bethune’s  poem?  Write  a response  to  this  poem, 
explaining  your  feelings.  Do  you  feel  that  Bethune’s  imagery  is  effective? 
Can  you  hear  his  voice?  Does  this  poem  remind  you  of  any  others  that 
you’ve  read? 


3.  In  his  poem,  Bethune  contrasts  the  way  the  moon  looks  in  Canada  with  the  way 
it  looks  in  Spain. 

a.  How  does  Bethune  describe  the  moon  in  the  first  stanza? 

b.  How  does  Bethune  describe  the  moon  in  the  second  stanza? 

c.  What  do  these  contrasting  images  emphasize? 

4.  Reread  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem.  Who  are  the  comrades  who  fought  for 
freedom  and  the  future? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 


In  this  lesson,  you  thought  about  the  themes  in 
the  play.  As  you  search  for  personal  satisfaction 
in  life,  remember  Norman  Bethune,  and  don’t 
give  up  your  ideals  too  easily. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 in  Section  4. 


Portfolio  ftm  6S 
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Imagine  that  you’re  a member  of  a Canadian  organization  that  has  invited 
Bethune  to  speak  at  public  meeting  in  1937  after  he  has  returned  from  Spain. 
You’ve  been  asked  to  introduce  him.  What  would  you  say  about  him? 


Develop  and  record  your  speech.  Here  are  some  tips: 

• Keep  in  mind  that  an  introductory  speech  should  inform  the  audience 
about  the  speaker.  Don’t  assume  that  the  audience  will  know  who 
Bethune  is  or  what  he  has  accomplished. 

• As  well  as  presenting  information,  an  introductory  speech  should  make 
the  audience  interested  in  the  speaker  and  eager  to  listen  to  him  or  her. 

• Finally,  an  introduction  is  simply  intended  to  prepare  the  audience  to 
listen  to  the  speaker.  It’s  not  intended  to  be  the  main  speech  or  to  give 
so  much  information  that  the  speaker  has  nothing  left  to  say.  Your 
introductory  speech  should  be  approximately  three  minutes  in  length. 
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In  this  section,  you’ve  looked  closely  at  the  characters  and  conflicts  in  Bethune. 

You  saw  that  the  personalities  of  the  main  characters  in  a play  are  revealed  through 
the  words  they  speak,  the  actions  they  take,  and  the  way  that  they  relate  to  minor 
characters.  You’ve  also  seen  that  characters  serve  a variety  of  purposes  in  a play. 
Minor  characters,  for  example,  can  be  used  to  reveal  the  qualities  and  traits  of  the 
main  character  or  to  provide  conflict. 
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You’ve  now  completed  your  study 
of  drama.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  you’ve  accomplished.  You’ve 


• identified  the  elements  of  a 
play  and  recognized  how 
each  element  is  used  to 
convey  meaning  by  the 
author 


• thought  about  the  differences 
between  live  theatre  and 
television  drama 


• reflected  on  the  choices 
made  by  a playwright  in 
writing  a script 


• read  the  play  Bethune  and 
focused  on  the  character  of 
Norman  Bethune,  who, 
through  his  involvement  in 
medicine,  politics,  and  war, 
showed  his  determination  to 
make  the  world  a better  place 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 


Suggested  Responses 


Readings 


Image  Credits 


Glossary 


chronological  order:  the  order  in  which  events 
actually  occurred  in  time 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  in  a story;  the 
most  significant  turning  point 

falling  action:  (also  called  outcome)  the  part  of 
the  play  in  which  the  conflict  is  resolved 

flashback:  an  interruption  of  events  in  order  to 
return  to  an  earlier  point  in  time 

foil:  a character  with  a personality  trait  that 
contrasts  with  a trait  of  another  character 

monologue:  a long  speech  given  by  one  person 

motif:  a recurring  theme  or  image  that  acts  as  a 
unifying  device 


parody:  a form  of  satire  in  which  the  writer 
imitates  the  tone,  language,  and  shape  of 
another  work  in  order  to  deflate  the  original 
work  and  make  it  seem  absurd 

rising  action:  the  part  of  the  plot  in  which 
suspense  is  created  and  complications  arise 

satire:  a literary  technique  that  mocks  or  ridicules 
human  vices  or  shortcomings,  usually  with  an 
intent  to  bring  about  improvement  or  change 

stage  directions:  directions  written  in  italics  that 
help  the  reader  and  actors  of  a play  visualize 
the  setting,  costumes,  body  language, 
emotions,  and  movements  of  the  characters 

turning  point:  a critical  event  or  decision  that 
results  in  a change  of  direction 


Suggested  Responses 


Section  1:  Lesson  1 

1.  A radio  drama  has  to  catch  the  listener’s  attention  in  the  first  moments;  otherwise,  the  listener 
can  easily  change  to  another  station  or  turn  the  radio  off.  A sound  effect  such  as  a scream  or  an 
intriguing  piece  of  dialogue  can  hook  the  listener.  Suspense  must  continue  to  be  created  to  keep 
the  audience.  Sound  effects  (for  example,  a gunshot  or  a doorbell)  and  verbal  cues  (“Why  is  a 
police  officer  coming  to  our  door?”)  help  the  listener  understand  what’s  happening.  A well-written 
radio  play  captures  the  listener’s  attention  and  maintains  it  throughout  the  broadcast,  which  makes 
events  within  the  play  easier  to  understand. 

2.  In  a radio  play,  the  whole  story  has  to  be  told  through  words  and  sounds— dialogue,  sound  effects, 
and  music.  The  dialogue  is  very  important  because  the  audience  can’t  see  the  character’s  facial 
expressions,  body  language,  or  actions.  Instead,  the  audience  relies  on  the  characters  to  convey 
various  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions. 
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3.  The  stage  directions  in  a radio  play  should  emphasize  sound  cues,  music,  and  the  vocal 
expressions  that  the  actors  need  to  use  when  delivering  their  lines. 

4.  a.  Voice  1 is  a menacing  character  in  this  scene;  the  calm  cold  voice  suggests  that  this  character  is 

determined  to  get  revenge.  Voice  2 is  obviously  startled  and  panicky. 

b.  The  first  words  spoken  by  Voice  2 suggest  that  the  Voice  1 character  has  appeared  suddenly. 
Then,  when  Voice  2 says,  “What’re  you  doing?  Put  that  down,”  the  audience  knows  that  Voice 
1 is  doing  something  surprising.  The  audience  becomes  curious  about  what  “that”  refers  to.  By 
the  end  of  the  scene,  the  audience  understands  that  Voice  1 must  have  been  pulling  out  a gun. 

5.  The  mood  of  the  play  is  suspenseful.  Voice  2’s  fear  makes  the  audience  curious  about  what’s  going 
to  happen.  Voice  2’s  words  (“Get  away  from  me.  Look,  we  can  be  reasonable.”)  implies  that  some 
sort  of  attack  is  imminent.  The  ominous  music  and  the  sound  cues,  such  as  the  footsteps  and  the 

I clock  ticking,  increase  the  sense  of  foreboding. 

16.  Of  course,  listening  to  a radio  play  should  be  much  more  satisfying  than  simply  reading  a script. 
Hearing  the  sound  effects  and  the  actors’  voices  should  help  you  imagine  the  characters,  setting, 
and  events.  Did  you  find  listening  to  the  scene  more  suspenseful  than  reading  it? 

7.  Music  is  sometimes  used  between  scenes  to  indicate  a change  of  time  or  place.  More  often, 
however,  music  is  used  to  create  mood.  In  many  radio  plays,  ominous  music  is  used  to  build 
suspense.  Of  course,  music  can  also  suggest  tranquility,  sadness,  happiness,  romance,  or  other 
moods.  Finally,  music  can  complement  a setting.  For  example,  a military  march  could  imply  that 
; a scene  takes  place  on  an  army  base. 

8.  You  probably  realized  that  Bruce  Lee  should  speak  in  a businesslike  manner.  Nancy  is  somewhat 
impatient  (“I’ve  already  given  my  report.”)  and  then  perhaps  bored  as  she  repeats  the  information. 

9.  Nancy  and  Bruce  are  clearly  old  antagonists.  Nancy  feels  that  Bruce  sides  with  her  father  who  is 
opposed  to  her  studying  criminology  and  becoming  a professional  detective.  Bruce  is  patronizing 
towards  Nancy  and  her  work  in  solving  crimes;  he  claims  she  sticks  her  nose  into  other  people’s 
business.  He  resents  her  interference  in  police  business,  and  she  resents  his  lack  of  respect  for  her 
I abilities. 

10.  The  play  is  set  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  playwright  makes  references  to  many 
Vancouver  locations  such  as  Simon  Fraser  University,  UBC,  and  Little  Mountain. 

11.  Nancy’s  answer  is  sarcastic;  her  response  is  quite  bitter.  She  seems  to  be  sneering  at  her  father’s 
lack  of  support. 

|12.  The  cartoon  is  humorous  to  anyone  who  has  experienced  the  frustration  of  dealing  with  voice 
mail  and  automated  messaging  systems.  The  cartoon’s  message  suggests  that  only  gullible  and 
optimistic  people  believe  that  they’ll  ever  get  to  talk  to  a human  being.  Many  cartoons  achieve 
humour  and  irony  through  exaggeration.  Do  you  think  this  cartoon  excessively  exaggerates  the 
frustration  of  dealing  with  automated  messaging  systems? 
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13.  a.  By  not  using  punctuation  in  the  composition,  the  student  illustrates  how  difficult  reading  a 
text  without  punctuation  would  be.  Do  you  feel  that  the  student  proved  that  punctuation  is 
necessary?  Suppose  that  this  message  had  been  punctuated  properly.  Would  it  have  been  as 
effective? 

b.  The  student  facetiously  claims  that  punctuation  is  unnecessary,  but  ironically  the  composition 
proves  that  it  is  very  necessary. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Your  speech  probably  reveals  more  about  you  than  you  realize.  Your  accent  may  reveal  your  ethnic 
heritage.  Your  dialect  reveals  something  about  where  you’re  from.  For  example,  people  in  western 
Canada  use  different  words  for  some  things  than  people  do  in  central  or  eastern  Canada  or 
elsewhere.  Western  Canadians  often  call  running  shoes  runners',  in  other  areas,  they’re  called 
sneakers  or  tennis  shoes.  Western  Canadians  use  the  term  parkades  for  parking  garages.  A candy 
bar  is  a chocolate  bar  in  western  Canada,  and  a soda  or  soft  drink  is  a pop.  As  well,  the  slang  you 
use  can  indicate  your  age  and  social  group. 

The  way  you  speak  also  indicates  your  level  of  education.  Generally,  the  more  educated  you  are, 
the  fewer  grammatical  errors  you’ll  make.  People  with  a higher  level  of  formal  education  also  tend 
to  have  a more  extensive  vocabulary  than  people  with  a lower  level  of  education. 

2.  Just  as  your  speech  reveals  a considerable  amount  about  you,  the  way  characters  speak  in  a story 
or  play  reveals  a lot  about  their  age,  ethnic  background,  social  and  economic  status,  education, 
and  the  area  where  they  grew  up. 

3.  a.  Netty’s  words  reveal  her  sorrow  over  her  mother’s  death  (“I’m  going  to  miss  her”)  and  her 

fears  about  her  own  situation  (“Who’s  going  to  look  after  me  when  I’m  sick?”).  Did  you  also 
notice  that  Netty  seems  angry  at  her  children?  She  says  “You  look  forward  to  your  kids  coming 
home  and  they  treat  you  like  dirt.”  Because  her  children  have  moved  away  and  gone  on  with 
their  own  lives,  she  seems  to  feel  abandoned  and  useless. 

b.  Ronnie  is  frustrated  with  his  mom  (“Mom,  you’ve  told  that  story  two  times  already”),  but  he 
also  is  sympathetic  toward  her.  He’s  more  interested  in  the  family  than  she  believes.  Netty 
doesn’t  think  that  he’d  be  interested  in  having  any  of  his  grandmother’s  possessions,  but 
Ronnie  insists  that  he’d  like  to  have  a memento.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  Ronnie  promises  to 
bring  his  parents  to  his  aunt  and  uncle’s  place  for  a visit.  This  promise  suggests  that  Ronnie 
believes  that  maintaining  family  relationships  is  important. 

c.  Minnie  is  sympathetic  toward  her  sister  and  tries  to  comfort  her.  “You  have  Walter,”  Minnie 
points  out  when  Netty  worries  that  no  one  will  look  after  her  in  her  old  age.  Minnie  seems  to 
be  a generous  person;  she  is  quite  willing  to  have  Netty  and  Ronnie  choose  their  mementoes 
first  from  the  grandmother’s  trunk.  She  too  wants  to  maintain  the  family  relationships  and 
urges  Netty  and  Walter  to  come  visit  her  and  Bill. 

4.  The  mood  is  sad,  but  no  one  in  the  family  is  grief-stricken,  probably  because  the  grandmother  has 
lived  a long  and  full  life.  As  the  family  looks  through  the  grandmother’s  trunk,  the  mood  lightens 
when  they  share  their  memories.  By  the  end  of  the  scene,  there  is  a sense  that  time  is  moving 
forward  and  people  will  resume  their  lives. 
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5.  The  first  challenge  that  actors  face  is  that  they  have  to  memorize  the  monologue.  When  on 
stage  (or  in  front  of  a camera),  the  actors  face  the  challenge  of  keeping  the  audience  interested 
throughout  the  speech.  Their  vocal  expression  and  body  language  must  be  effective  to  convey  the 
emotional  intensity  required  in  the  speech. 

6.  Billy  Bishop  has  never  previously  seen  living  men  falling  through  the  air  to  their  deaths.  In  his  other 
missions,  he  has  destroyed  planes  but  he  hasn’t  actually  seen  the  men  in  them  dying. 

7.  Bishop  reveals  no  personal  animosity  toward  opposing  forces.  He  seems  to  think  he’s  playing  a 
deadly  game  in  which  the  prize  comes  to  the  person  who  shoots  down  the  most  planes.  He  wants 
to  be  a winner,  but  doesn’t  think  of  himself  as  a killer. 

The  tone  of  the  passage  changes  after  the  first  few  lines.  In  the  first  part  of  his  story.  Bishop  sounds 
relaxed  and  cheerful;  he  loves  flying,  it’s  a beautiful  evening,  and  he’s  coming  home  safely.  Then 
the  tone  changes  as  he  remembers  watching  the  German  men  falling  through  the  sky.  It  takes  them 
a few  minutes  to  die,  and  he  recalls  watching  them  fall  all  the  way  down.  This  memory  apparently 
haunts  him;  instead  of  the  thrill  of  victory,  he  feels  regret  and  perhaps  even  guilt. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

L Some  television  heroes  do  have  flaws,  but  even  their  flaws  often  appear  admirable.  For  instance, 
many  TV  heroes  are  extremely  dedicated  to  their  work,  to  the  point  of  neglecting  their  families 
and  personal  lives.  Of  course,  this  single-mindedness  enables  them  to  achieve  their  goals.  Most 
television  heroes  are  attractive,  clever,  strong,  determined,  generous,  and  altruistic — they  care 
about  others.  Does  your  television  hero  have  these  qualities? 

■ 

I.  a.  Bethune  was  born  on  March  3,  1890,  in  Gravenhurst,  Ontario. 

■ 

b.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  his  education  was  interrupted  when  he  enlisted  as 
a stretcher  bearer  in  World  War  I.  Badly  wounded  by  shrapnel  at  Ypres,  he  spent  six  months  in 
hospitals,  first  in  France  and  then  in  England.  He  received  his  medical  degree  (M.D.)  in  1916. 
Then  he  re-enlisted  and  served  as  a medical  officer.  After  the  war,  he  completed  his  internship 
in  London,  England,  and  in  1923,  wrote  and  passed  the  difficult  examination  to  qualify  as  a 

I Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

c.  In  1923,  he  married  Frances  Campbell  Penny.  He  and  Frances  moved  to  Detroit  in  1924  where 
Bethune  set  up  a medical  practice. 

d.  When  Bethune  became  sick  with  tuberculosis,  he  left  Detroit  for  a sanatorium  in  Gravenhurst, 
Ontario.  This  bout  of  tuberculosis  (TB)  ended  Bethune’s  marriage  but  also  inspired  his  interest 
in  thoracic  surgery  and  caused  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his  career.  In  1929,  Bethune 
moved  to  Montreal  to  study  thoracic  surgery  under  Dr.  Archibald. 

e.  When  he  worked  in  Montreal,  Bethune  invented  over  a dozen  new  surgical  instruments. 
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f.  Because  the  patients  Bethune  saved  through  surgery  often  became  sick  again  when  they 
returned  to  squalid  living  conditions,  Bethune  became  disillusioned  with  medical  practice. 

In  1935,  he  toured  Russia  looking  at  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  After  this  visit,  he  joined 
the  Communist  Party  of  Canada  and  promoted  reform  of  the  health-care  system  in  Canada. 

g.  During  the  summer  of  1936,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out.  Supported  by  the  armies  of  Fascist 
Italy  and  Nazi  Germany,  Francisco  Franco  led  a rebellion  against  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  Spain.  In  September  1936,  Bethune  went  to  Spain  to  aid  the  Spanish  Nationalists 
in  the  fight  against  Franco’s  fascists.  There  he  organized  the  first  mobile  blood-transfusion  unit. 

h.  In  the  summer  of  1937,  the  Japanese  forces  invaded  China,  beginning  the  Second  Sino-Japanese 
War.  Bethune  went  to  China  in  January  1938  to  help  the  Chinese  against  the  Japanese.  He 
trained  thousands  of  inexperienced  Chinese  to  become  medics  and  doctors.  Bethune’s  mobile 
blood-transfusion  unit  proved  very  successful  and  saved  the  lives  of  many  soldiers. 

i.  Bethune  died  of  blood  poisoning,  which  he  contracted  when  he  accidentally  cut  his  left  hand 
with  his  scalpel  while  operating  on  a soldier.  He  died  in  China  on  November  12,  1939,  a few 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

3.  Bethune  and  many  other  people  in  the  1930s  were  disillusioned  with  the  capitalist  system 

(the  economic  system  operating  at  that  time  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  western  Europe). 
Capitalism  benefited  those  who  already  had  money,  but  it  did  not  help  those  who  lived  in  poverty. 
Theoretically,  communism  promised  to  help  everyone  in  society  by  redistributing  goods  so  that  all 
people  could  share  what  was  produced. 

4.  a.  Some  business  owners,  particularly  in  Europe,  were  afraid  that  communism  was  spreading. 

They  feared  that  they  would  lose  their  property  and  their  wealth.  They  also  feared  the 
instability  and  insecurity  caused  by  the  workers’  strikes  and  demonstrations  of  the  unemployed. 
Fascism  appeared  to  offer  a strong,  stable  government  that  would  provide  security  and 
end  the  threat  of  communism. 

b.  Bethune  and  many  others  feared  fascism  because  they  understood  that  fascist  governments 
would  be  dictatorships.  They  feared  the  loss  of  freedom  and  the  fascist  use  of  the  military  and 
the  police  to  suppress  opposition. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  You  probably  would  not  try  to  recreate  the  battles  in  your  play.  Here  are  some  ideas  you  might 
have  had: 

• The  theatre  wouldn’t  be  big  enough  to  stage  an  actual  battle  scene. 

• You  would  need  too  many  actors;  and  they  probably  wouldn’t  all  fit  on  stage. 

• A realistic  war  scene  would  probably  be  too  dangerous  because  of  the  fire  hazard  and 
potential  dangers  to  the  actors. 
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• It  would  probably  be  too  noisy  and  smoky  for  an  indoor  theatre. 

• It  would  probably  be  too  expensive  to  stage  for  most  theatre  companies. 

• Even  if  you  could  afford  it,  it  still  wouldn’t  look  as  realistic  as  in  a movie  filmed  outdoors. 

2.  a.  Bethune  (2003)  is  divided  into  two  acts. 

b.  Act  1 has  17  scenes;  Act  2 has  12  scenes. 

c.  The  large  number  of  scenes  in  the  play  suggests  that  the  setting  changes  frequently. 

3.  A flashback  is  often  used  to  help  focus  your  attention  on  a particular  aspect  of  a story.  Flashbacks 
can  also  provide  information  about  previous  events  that  have  an  impact  on  the  way  the  story 
develops.  Flashbacks  can  help  the  audience  understand  why  characters  behave  the  way  they  do. 

4.  The  sets  and  props  on  the  stage  usually  indicate  the  time  and  place.  For  example,  the  set  may 
include  a cell  phone  or  computer,  indicating  modern  times.  The  actors’  appearances  and  costumes 
are  another  way  that  the  setting  is  revealed.  Lighting  can  help  indicate  the  time  of  day  or  year. 
Another  way  in  which  playwrights  reveal  time  and  place  is  through  the  actors’  words.  For  example, 
an  actor  might  refer  to  an  event  or  a person  (“Do  you  think  that  President  Roosevelt  will  win  the 
election?”  or  “I  heard  on  the  news  that  Japan  has  surrendered”).  Finally,  when  you  go  to  a play  in 
a theatre,  you  usually  receive  a program  containing  information  about  the  play.  The  program  may 
indicate  a specific  time  or  place  for  the  acts  and  scenes. 

5.  You  may  have  experienced  several  turning  points  in  your  life.  For  example,  a move  to  a new  place, 
a change  of  school,  the  death  of  someone  you  cared  about,  your  parents’  separation  or  divorce — 
events  such  as  these  could  result  in  a turning  point  in  your  life.  On  the  other  hand,  your  life  might 
have  progressed  relatively  smoothly,  and  you  may  not  as  yet  have  experienced  any  event  that  has 
caused  you  to  question  your  beliefs,  values,  or  goals. 

I 

6.  The  simplest  way  to  use  other  characters  to  reveal  a character’s  personality  is  to  have  the  characters 
make  statements  on  stage:  “That  horrible  woman!  I wouldn’t  trust  her  with  a dime.”  Another  way 
is  to  have  an  actor  use  facial  expressions,  gestures,  or  other  body  language.  For  example,  if  a 
character  makes  a speech  declaring  her  honesty  while  another  character  looks  suspicious,  the 
audience  might  infer  that  the  character’s  honesty  is  questionable. 

7.  a.  Here  are  some  mental  conflicts  that  you  might  have  noted: 

Regret.  I should  make  an  apology  to  my  best  friend,  but  I don’t  think  what  happened  was  my 
fault. 

j 

Procrastination.  To  earn  money  I need  a part-time  job,  but  I don’t  know  where  to  find  one. 

I 

Indecisiveness.  Should  I start  college  with  my  friends,  or  take  a year  off  to  work  and  save  some 
money? 

Guilt.  I accused  my  mother  of  being  selfish,  and  I know  that  I hurt  her  feelings  and  should 
apologize. 

b.  Even  a relatively  simple  mental  conflict  can  form  the  basis  of  a short  play. 
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8.  If  you  look  around  you,  you’ll  see  many  examples  of  people  versus  society  conflicts.  For  example, 
some  people  may  feel  conflict  with  a changing  and  increasingly  complex  society;  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  environment  may  feel  conflict  with  those  who  support  industry;  some  young 
people  may  experience  conflict  with  social  conventions  (typical  ways  of  doing  things).  In  some 
societies,  people  disagree  with  their  governments  or  economic  systems.  What  conflicts  did  you 
think  of? 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1 . Bethune  seems  well  qualified  to  begin  his  medical  practice.  He  obviously  has  a lot  of  experience 
treating  wounds,  and  his  postgraduate  training  in  Britain  after  the  war  gives  him  additional 
expertise.  How  would  you  feel  about  having  Bethune  treat  you? 

2.  To  Bethune,  Detroit  is  a “gold  rush,”  an  “exciting”  place  where  people  can  go  “from  rags  to  riches” 
and  “make  their  fortune  overnight.”  In  short,  Bethune  sees  Detroit  as  a place  to 

make  a name  for  himself  as  a successful  surgeon. 

3.  Bethune’s  mood  is  exuberant.  He  is  confident  about  his  future  and  excited  about  beginning  his 
practice. 

4.  Frances  and  Bethune  have  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  She  is  a refined  person  who  is 
embarrassed  by  Bethune’s  loud  exuberance.  She’s  very  concerned  with  what  other  people  think, 
and  she  is  also  worried  about  having  enough  money. 

Bethune,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  revel  in  adventure.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  this  new 
beginning  and  seems  prepared  to  deal  with  any  difficulty.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  worried  at  all 
about  their  financial  situation  because  he’s  confident  that  he’ll  earn  a great  deal  of  money. 

5.  Frances  detests  their  lower-class  surroundings  in  Detroit,  which  she  refers  to  as  a “putrid  jungle.” 
She  thinks  the  streets  and  people  are  “dirty,”  and  resents  her  financial  situation. 

6.  Frances’s  goal  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a well-off,  well-respected  surgeon.  Bethune’s  goals  have  changed 
because  he  realizes  that  those  who  can’t  afford  medical  care  need  his  help.  He’s  not  very  interested 
in  working  in  a hospital  where  he’ll  have  to  conform  to  expectations  and  follow  rules. 

7.  a.  Frances  arranges  an  appointment  for  Bethune  to  meet  the  director  of  the  hospital. 

b.  Frances  is  obviously  determined  to  change  their  social  and  economic  status. 

c.  Bethune  feels  angry  and  humiliated.  He  isn’t  eager  to  beg  for  a job  (to  go  “hat  in  hand” 
to  the  director). 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  Scene  7,  Frances  is  showing  her  new  home  to  some  friends.  She  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  people.  One  of  the  friends  says  of  Bethune,  “He’s  getting  to  be  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  in  Detroit.”  Obviously,  the  scene  is  set  in  Detroit  and  Bethune  has  worked  there 
long  enough  to  gain  this  reputation. 
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9.  a.  Bethune  refers  to  his  wife  as  a rich,  white  mouse.  He  says  she  was  unhappy  and  missed  the 
cricket  games  and  the  huge  cheese  castle  she  used  to  live  in.  Bethune  believes  that  his  wife 
is  very  materialistic  and  snobbish. 

b.  In  his  story,  Bethune  says  that  some  of  the  mechanical  mice  spent  most  of  their  time  convincing 
other,  healthy  mechanical  mice  that  they  were  sick  and  then  pretending  to  cure  them.  He  implies 
that  the  other  doctors  are  not  helping  those  who  need  help  the  most.  They’re  mostly  interested 
in  making  money. 

10.  In  the  past,  lepers  were  required  to  walk  around  with  a bell  calling  “unclean”  so  others  could  avoid 
them  and  supposedly  avoid  contracting  the  disease.  When  Bethune  says  “unclean,”  he  is  referring  to 
his  own  situation.  He  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  pure.  He  is  now  earning  a large  amount  of  money  as 
a surgeon  and  is  finally  able  to  provide  Frances  with  the  social  status  and  lifestyle  she  has  always 
wanted  and  expected.  However,  to  achieve  these  goals,  Bethune  has  had  to  go  against  some  of  his 
values  and  principles.  He  is  no  longer  “Robin  Hood.”  Instead,  he  feels  he  has  become,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  kind  of  doctor  that  he  used  to  criticize.  His  conscience  is  bothering  him. 

! 

11.  a.  Scene  8 takes  place  in  a tuberculosis  sanatorium  where  Bethune  is  receiving  treatment. 

b.  Instead  of  lying  in  bed  and  resting,  Bethune  is  active  and  restless.  He  has  been  painting,  researching 
his  disease,  and  trying  to  convince  the  medical  staff  to  try  radical  treatments.  Typically,  Bethune  is 
refusing  to  accept  the  status  quo  (the  way  things  are)  and  is  trying  to  make  changes. 

c.  Frances  is  going  home  to  Scotland.  She  is  divorcing  Bethune. 

12.  Your  examples  of  eccentric  behaviour  might  include  the  following: 

• spending  too  much  for  a painting  when  he  already  knows  it’s  a fake,  and  then  using  it  for 
painting  practice 

• pretending  a urine  sample  is  whiskey 

• telling  the  story  of  Wee  Willie  Winky  in  front  of  Frances’s  friends 

• painting  a mural  on  the  walls  of  his  tuberculosis  ward 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  This  scene  takes  place  at  Frances’s  parents’  home  in  Scotland. 

b.  Frances  is  clearly  unhappy.  Her  mother  mentions  that  Frances  hasn’t  left  the  house.  As  soon 
as  Frances  receives  the  letter  from  Bethune,  telling  of  his  successful  operation,  she  is  relieved. 
Obviously,  Frances  still  cares  about  him. 

2.  Bethune  doesn’t  care  about  appearances;  he  expects  people  to  take  him  as  he  is.  In  contrast, 
Frances’s  family  is  concerned  with  appearances  and  their  social  standing.  Frances’s  mother 
doesn’t  even  want  to  touch  a letter  that  has  been  handled  by  the  servant;  this  single  act  reveals 
a fair  amount  of  snobbery. 
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3.  In  1926,  the  medical  establishment  believed  that  extended  bed  rest  was  the  best  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  even  though  most  patients  eventually  died.  Surgery  was  considered  too  risky.  The 
fact  that  it  often  resulted  in  a complete  cure  didn’t  matter.  For  many  doctors  who  were  concerned 
primarily  with  preserving  their  good  medical  reputations,  it  was  easier  to  do  nothing  than  to  risk 
having  their  patients  die  from  the  surgery. 

For  a restless  man  like  Bethune,  bed  rest  in  itself  was  a kind  of  death.  It  was  typical  of  him  to 
research  the  subject  thoroughly  and  choose  an  experimental  treatment.  He  was  willing  to  take  any 
risk  for  the  possibility  of  a cure. 

4.  Bethune  is  still  fighting  for  a medical  plan  that  would  provide  medical  care  for  everyone.  He  again 
has  only  a small  income  and  can’t  afford  to  provide  Frances  with  a home,  so  they  are  living  with  a 
colleague,  Dr.  Coleman.  To  Bethune,  this  situation  is  unimportant;  to  Frances,  it’s  very  upsetting. 
The  scene,  which  should  show  Bethune  and  Frances  happily  reconciled,  shows  them  quarrelling. 

5.  Dr.  Archibald  describes  Bethune’s  accomplishments  in  the  past  three  years.  Bethune  has  published 
ten  scientific  papers  and  developed  and  designed  several  ingenious  surgical  instruments.  Archibald 
says  that  Bethune  achieved  more  in  three  years  than  most  surgeons  achieve  in  a lifetime. 

6.  a.  Bethune  compares  the  birth  of  communism  to  childbirth.  He  says  that  the  joyful  event  of  birth  is 

accompanied  by  agony  and  disorder.  Similarly,  he  believes  that  Russia  will  emerge  from  its 
painful  rebirth  as  a great  country. 

b.  Bethune  believes  that  in  a non-democratic  society,  such  as  Russia  was,  revolution  is  needed  to 
effect  changes.  But  in  a democratic  society,  such  as  Canada,  changes  should  be  made  by 
reforming  the  system,  not  by  overthrowing  it. 

7.  Your  chart  might  look  like  this. 


Dr.  Archibald  Dr.  Bethune 


• Bethune  is  reckless  and  deliberately 
challenges  my  authority. 

• Bethune  is  already  committing  “professional 
suicide”  by  operating  on  so  many  terminal 
cases. 

• With  such  a high  death  rate,  surgery  appears 
to  do  little  anyway;  it’s  cruel  not  to  let  patients 
die  in  peace. 

• Bethune  lacks  “people  skills,”  continually 
antagonizing  other  staff  members. 

• Bethune  says  too  many  things  that  go  against 
the  prevailing  views  in  medicine. 


• Doctors  are  too  cautious;  they  want  to  operate 
only  on  “safe”  patients.  Every  patient  deserves 
the  chance  to  be  cured. 

• Doctors  have  a duty  to  take  risks  rather  than 
consign  their  patients  to  a lingering  death.  I am 
willing  to  take  those  risks — and  so  are  the 
patients. 

• There  is  too  much  deliberate  ignorance  of 
other  people’s  suffering  in  the  world.  I care 
about  people’s  suffering  and  I am  willing  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

• All  of  the  patients  in  Ward  B will  die.  By 
operating  on  them,  at  least  some  will  live. 
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8.  According  to  Archibald,  Bethune  is  dangerous  because  although  he  knows  what  he  is  fighting 
against,  he  doesn’t  seem  to  know  what  he  is  fighting  for.  “You  have  a vision  of  truth  . . . but 
you  don’t  know  what  the  vision  is!” 

9.  a.  Bethune  realizes  that  Frances  is  in  love  with  another  man.  His  relationship  with  her  seems  to 

be  irrevocably  over. 

b.  Bethune  has  committed  “professional  suicide”  by  operating  on  the  patients  in  Ward  B. 

He  realizes  that  he  is  an  outcast  in  the  medical  community. 

c.  He  realizes  that  fascism  has  become  the  biggest  danger  to  world  democracy.  It  has  become 
more  important  than  any  of  the  issues  he  confronts  in  medicine. 

10.  As  early  as  Act  1,  Scene  15,  Frances  and  Coleman  are  shown  to  have  common  interests.  Coleman 
has  taken  an  interest  in  poetry  by  Robert  Burns,  a Scottish  poet.  As  well,  he  enjoys  dancing  with 
Frances.  Coleman  is  a well-off  man  who  is  far  more  conventional  than  Bethune;  as  well,  he  and 
Frances  share  similar  points  of  view.  Bethune  pushes  Frances  and  Coleman  together  and  says  they 
“make  a lovely  couple”  and  “deserve  each  other.”  All  these  events  foreshadow  the  end  of 
Bethune’s  marriage. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  author  of  this  article  describes  Bethune’s  blood  transfusion  unit  as  “innovative.”  He 
emphasizes  that  the  unit  is  “a  first  of  its  kind  in  medical  history”  and  that  it  has  probably  saved 
a dozen  lives  in  its  first  night  of  operation.  Bethune  is  described  as  a “highly  respected  thoracic 
surgeon”  who  “resigned”  from  his  position  in  Montreal.  The  author  makes  no  mention  of 
Bethune’s  problems  in  Canada  or  his  dismissal  from  his  position  in  Montreal. 

2.  To  survive  in  the  chaos  of  a war  zone,  you  have  to  be  able  to  react  to  events  and  make  quick,  cool 
decisions.  Bethune  is  the  kind  of  person  who  thrives  in  chaotic  conditions. 

3.  Instead  of  doing  his  job  and  driving  on  to  Malaga,  or  returning  to  his  base,  Bethune  forgets  the 
war  and  tries  to  help  the  people  fleeing  the  city.  He  has  room  in  his  car  only  for  the  sickest  and 
most  desperate  people,  but  from  his  speech  you  get  the  impression  he  would  have  driven  them 
all  if  he  could  have.  This  shows  that  Bethune’s  chief  concern  is  not  the  progress  of  the  war  but 
the  humanity  affected  by  it. 

4.  Bethune  has  criticized  the  Republican  leaders.  He  says  that  they’re  so  busy  fighting  with  one 
another,  they  forget  about  fighting  their  real  enemy,  Franco. 

5.  Bethune’s  description  of  the  civilians  fleeing  from  this  attack  helps  the  audience  visualize  this 
scene,  which  can’t  be  shown  on  stage.  He  speaks  of  “children  with  bloodstained  rags  wrapped 
around  their  arms  and  legs;  children  without  shoes,  their  feet  swollen  to  twice  their  size,  crying 
helplessly  from  pain,  hunger,  fatigue.”  He  explains  that  the  Fascists  were  more  intent  on  killing 
innocent  civilians  than  destroying  military  targets. 

6.  Bethune  leaves  Spain  unwillingly.  His  criticism  of  the  Republican  leaders  has  made  him 
unwelcome  in  Spain. 
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7.  She  tells  Bethune  not  to  try  to  cure  all  the  problems  in  China  single-handedly.  Bethune  should 
accept  that  the  magnitude  of  his  overall  job  is  “impossible”;  instead,  he  should  focus  on  a small 
part  of  it  that  is  possible. 

8.  Bethune  does  what  he  can  to  bring  his  “hospital”  up  to  Western  medical  standards.  Instead  of 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  qualified  staff  and  medical  supplies,  he  attempts  to  train  the  local 
peasants  as  doctors  and  nurses;  and  he  forges  primitive  medical  instruments  out  of  local  materials. 
He  creates  a team  by  giving  everyone  in  the  community  a specific  medical  task  to  perform. 

9.  Bethune  is  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  peasant  form  of  communism  he  sees.  The  people 
aren’t  motivated  by  fear  or  self-interest  as  in  other  countries.  They  all  see  themselves  as  equals, 
each  person  trying  sincerely  to  improve  his  or  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  all. 

10.  To  Bethune,  the  soldiers,  whether  Japanese  or  Chinese,  are  all  workers.  He  believes  the  common 
Japanese  soldier  has  been  deceived  by  greedy  industrialists  who  control  the  Japanese  government. 
As  well,  Bethune  is  more  interested  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  humanity  than  in  taking  sides. 

11.  Bethune  has  experienced  a rebirth  in  China — a new  beginning.  Bethune  feels  appreciated  in  China. 
His  Chinese  comrades  want  to  learn  everything  he  can  teach  them.  He  sees  a society  much  like  the 
one  he  wanted  to  see  in  Canada,  one  where  people  are  not  motivated  by  money  or  power,  where 
everyone  shares  equally,  and  where  medical  treatment  is  a community  responsibility,  not  a private 
responsibility. 

12.  Ma  Hall  tells  Bethune  that,  although  he’s  been  in  China  only  eighteen  months,  he’s  aged  twenty 
years.  She  warns  him  that  he’ll  kill  himself  with  his  hard  work. 

13.  Bethune  is  shown  to  be  working  effectively  with  the  Chinese  leaders.  His  efforts  are  successful 
and  appreciated.  In  spite  of  a dangerous  military  situation,  Bethune  refuses  to  withdraw  from  the 
front  line,  even  though  he  could  be  captured.  Finally,  Bethune  faces  his  death  with  courage.  Even 
as  he’s  dying,  he’s  still  worried  about  medical  supplies  for  the  wounded.  He’s  more  concerned 
about  saving  other  people’s  lives  than  his  own. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Bethune  sounds  ambitious.  He  apparently  wants  to  make  money 
and  become  a successful  doctor. 

b.  Bethune  clearly  admires  strength.  He  sees  his  father’s  guilt  as  a sign  of  weakness.  Bethune 
seems  to  mistrust  displays  of  emotion.  He  likes  Miss  Scarlett  because  she  reacts  quietly  to  the 
news  of  her  impending  death.  She  does  not  blame  or  berate  herself  for  her  behaviour. 

Bethune’s  father,  on  the  other  hand,  regretted  his  behaviour.  He  made  an  emotional  display  by 
begging  his  son  for  forgiveness.  Bethune  apparently  believes  that  people  should  be  prepared  to 
accept,  with  dignity,  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
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c.  Bethune  has  abandoned  his  early  goal  of  becoming  a wealthy  surgeon.  He  has  become 
sympathetic  to  poor  people,  and  he  sets  out  his  belief  in  state  medical  care  (that  is,  medical  care 
financed  through  taxation) . Bethune’s  words  foreshadow  his  conflict  with  medical  and  political 
leaders. 

d.  Bethune  is  clearly  not  advocating  a communist  revolution  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  At 
this  point,  he  has  faith  that  the  government  can  be  reformed  so  that  it  treats  the  poor  more 
equitably.  He  is  still  optimistic  that  he  can  convince  medical  and  political  leaders  to  reform  the 
capitalist  system. 

e.  Bethune’s  opposition  to  fascism  shows  that  he  understood  the  threat  of  fascism  long  before 
most  other  people  did.  Bethune  is  well-informed;  unfortunately,  his  condemnation  of  fascism  is 
an  unpopular  stand  at  this  time. 

f.  Bethune  has  taken  a great  risk  because  he  operated  on  twenty  dying  patients.  None  of  the  other 
surgeons  wanted  to  take  such  a risk,  partly  because  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  bad  publicity  of 
having  patients  die.  Bethune  is  willing  to  take  risks,  but  his  action  leads  to  his  dismissal  from 
the  hospital. 

g.  In  Spain,  Bethune  quickly  sees  the  need  for  immediate  blood  transfusions  for  wounded  soldiers. 
He  decides  to  establish  a mobile  blood  bank  to  help  save  lives. 

h.  These  words  show  how  discouraged  Bethune  is  with  the  conditions  in  northern  China.  In  this 
scene,  the  climax  of  the  play,  Bethune  appears  to  be  giving  up.  At  this  point,  it  seems  that  his 
last  mission  will  be  a failure. 

2.  Your  chart  should  look  something  like  this: 


Bethune’s  Action 

What  the  Action  Reveals 

About  His  Character 

Bethune  takes  Miss  Scarlet  out  for  ice  cream. 

(Act  1 , Scene  3) 

Bethune  is  sympathetic  toward  people  who  live  in 
poverty  or  have  difficult  lives.  He  accepts  people  for 
who  they  are — he  doesn’t  condemn  or  avoid  Miss 
Scarlet  because  she’s  a prostitute. 

Bethune  accepts  the  conditions  set  out  by  Greely  so 
that  he  can  work  in  the  Detroit  hospital. 

(Act  1 , Scene  5) 

Though  humiliated  and  angry,  Bethune  agrees  to 
work  at  the  hospital  so  that  he  can  become 
successful.  He  obviously  wants  to  make  Frances 
happy  by  earning  a high  income. 

Bethune  demands  a radical  treatment  for  his 
tuberculosis.  (Act  1 , Scene  8) 

Bethune  is  a risk-taker.  He  would  rather  take  a 
chance  on  dying  in  surgery  than  spending  a few 
years  in  bed  hoping  to  be  cured. 

Bethune  persuades  Frances  to  remarry  him. 

(Act  1 , Scene  11) 

Although  their  first  marriage  was  not  a happy  one, 
Bethune  obviously  loves  Frances.  He  believes  he 
has  changed  and  convinces  her  that  they  can  have 
a happy  life  together. 
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Bethune  advocates  health  care  provided  by 
the  government.  (Act  1,  Scene  13) 

Bethune  is  no  longer  interested  in  becoming  a 
wealthy  surgeon.  He  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor. 

Bethune  publishes  ten  scientific  papers  and  designs 
surgical  instruments.  (Act  1,  Scene  13) 

Bethune  is  a brilliant  doctor  who  is  always  interested 
in  improving  techniques  and  learning  more  about  his 
field. 

Bethune  decides  to  go  to  Spain  to  help  the 

Republican  cause.  (Act  1,  Scene  17) 

Bethune  isn’t  a person  who  simply  voices  his  views; 
he  acts  on  them.  He  believes  that  fascism  must  be 
stopped  in  Spain;  consequently,  he  decides  to  go  to 
Spain  to  fight  with  others  who  oppose  fascism. 

Bethune  is  critical  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
news  media.  (Act  2,  Scene  3) 

Bethune  is  impatient  with  incompetence,  stupidity, 
and  corruption.  He  is  never  concerned  about  being 
politically  correct.  He  believes  that  inept  Republican 
leaders  are  responsible  for  fascist  victories  and  great 
loss  of  life. 

Bethune  organizes  medical  care  in  China. 

(Act  2,  Scene  7) 

After  Ma  Hall  inspires  him,  Bethune  again  becomes 
his  energetic,  determined  self.  In  five  weeks,  he 
overcomes  enormous  problems  and  demonstrates 
his  resourcefulness  in  organizing  medical  care  for 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  peasants. 

3.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

a.  Frances  points  out  that  Bethune’s  talent  and  training  as  a surgeon  are  being  wasted  because  he 
is  working  as  a physician.  She  believes  that  Bethune  has  become  sidetracked  in  his  goal  to 
become  a successful  surgeon. 

b.  The  Director  convinces  Bethune  that  he  should  work  at  the  hospital  as  a surgeon,  but  he  can 
still  keep  his  office  and  care  for  those  who  live  in  poverty. 

c.  Dr.  McKenna,  the  Director  of  the  sanatorium  where  Bethune  has  gone  for  treatment  for  his 
tuberculosis,  is  conservative  in  his  outlook.  In  contrast,  Bethune  is  a risk-taker. 

d.  Dr.  Gimbal,  the  Director  of  the  hospital  in  Montreal  where  Bethune  is  working,  accurately 
predicts  that  Bethune  will  ruin  himself  because  he  is  too  outspoken  and  radical. 

e.  Dr.  Archibald  has  finally  lost  patience  with  Bethune’s  radical  ideas  and  actions.  He  points  out 
that  Bethune  has  wrongly  criticized  the  entire  medical  profession  even  though  many  doctors  are 
interested  in  reform.  At  this  point,  Dr.  Archibald  dismisses  Bethune,  calling  him  a “dangerous 
man.”  Dr.  Archibald’s  words  point  out  Bethune’s  impatience  and  impulsiveness. 
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f.  The  Spanish  Colonel,  an  officer  in  the  Republican  army,  has  been  given  the  duty  to  silence 
Bethune’s  criticism  of  the  Republican  political  and  military  leadership.  Bethune,  who  has 
become  famous  for  his  work  in  Spain,  believes  that  the  leaders  have  made  fatal  errors.  Bethune, 
hoping  that  changes  will  be  made,  uses  the  media  to  publicize  the  mistakes.  The  Republican 
leaders  win  this  struggle  by  sending  Bethune  home;  ironically,  however,  Bethune  is  proven  right 
as  the  Republicans  are  eventually  defeated  by  the  fascists. 

g.  General  Nieh  is  concerned  about  Bethune,  his  medical  students,  and  the  hospital.  Bethune’s 
plan,  as  always,  is  risky,  but  Bethune  cares  more  about  saving  the  lives  of  wounded  soldiers 
at  the  front  than  he  does  about  comfort  and  safety. 

4.  a.  Mrs.  Penney,  Frances’s  mother,  is  conservative,  traditional,  and  stuffy.  In  contrast,  Bethune 

seems  radical,  rude,  and  earthy. 

b.  Louis  Kon  believes  in  the  classic  communist  doctrine  that  a revolution  is  necessary  to  bring 
changes  to  the  social  order.  In  contrast,  Bethune  is  much  more  restrained.  He  favours  change 
through  reform.  Bethune  wants  to  save  lives,  not  lose  them  in  a violent  revolution. 

c.  Dr.  R.  E.  Coleman  is  a wealthy,  successful  doctor  in  Montreal.  He  enjoys  poetry,  art,  and 
dancing.  Coleman  is  everything  that  Frances  wanted  Bethune  to  be.  Bethune  wants  change, 
but  Coleman  is  apparently  satisfied  with  medicine  and  society  as  it  is. 

5.  In  each  of  these  conflicts,  Bethune  shows  his  willingness  to  defy  authority  and  the  establishment. 

a.  Dr.  Greely  is  an  incompetent  surgeon  (in  Bethune’s  opinion)  and  he  represents  the  type 
of  doctor  whom  Bethune  detests.  Bethune  confronts  Greely  over  his  poor  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Rafferty.  Although  Bethune  reports  Greely  to  the  Director,  Greely  eventually  helps 
persuade  Bethune  to  join  the  other  doctors  so  that  they  can  all  make  money. 

b.  Dr.  Archibald  initially  hires  and  supports  Bethune;  he  defends  Bethune  against  the  Director’s 
attacks.  Bethune’s  brilliant  innovations  win  Archibald’s  support;  however,  after  Bethune  has 
lost  sixteen  patients  in  radical  surgical  procedures,  Archibald  feels  that  he  has  no  choice  but 
to  fire  him. 

c.  The  Spanish  Colonel  represents  the  Republican  political  and  military  leadership,  whom  Bethune 
criticizes  publicly.  Unable  to  silence  Bethune,  the  Colonel  arranges  for  Bethune  to  leave  Spain  to 
do  a fund-raising  campaign  in  Canada. 

6.  a.  Bethune  is  shown  painting  in  Detroit  after  he  has  informed  Miss  Scarlet  that  she  has  syphilis 

and  that  she  will  lose  her  sight.  Later,  Dr.  McKenna  reports  that  Bethune  has  been  painting  huge 
murals  on  the  walls  of  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

b.  Bethune  uses  painting  as  an  outlet  for  his  frustration.  He  is  disturbed  that  Miss  Scarlet  has 
contracted  syphilis  and  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  cure  her.  In  the  sanatorium,  Bethune  is 
frustrated  that  little  is  being  done  to  cure  the  tuberculosis  patients. 
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7.  In  Act  1,  Scene  7,  Bethune  says  he  has  been  drinking  home-made  wine  “with  old  Rafferty,”  a grocer 
who  was  his  first  client.  Then  Bethune  grabs  a cocktail.  In  Act  1,  Scene  15,  Bethune  drinks  heavily 
as  he  discusses  his  frustrations  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  political  situation.  In  Act  2, 
Scene  3,  Bethune  is  drinking  as  he  celebrates  the  Republican  victory  in  Madrid.  Finally,  in  Act  2, 
Scene  7,  Ma  Hall  gives  rice  brandy  to  Bethune  when  he  is  depressed  and  he  admits  that  he’s  “often 
taken  booze  as  a sedative  for  depression.”  Bethune  obviously  consumes  alcohol  regularly  and,  at 
times,  perhaps  excessively. 

8.  Bethune  is  discouraged  because  his  hospital  consists  of  fifty  caves  cut  in  the  side  of  a mountain. 
Untrained  civilians  tend  to  soldiers  with  gangrene;  the  patients’  uniforms  are  tattered  and  they  sleep 
on  dirty  straw  beds.  His  surgeon  and  his  nurse  have  left  him,  and  most  of  his  medical  supplies  are 
gone.  The  China  Aid  Council,  on  whom  he  depended  for  money  for  supplies,  has  folded.  He  is 
faced  with  the  situation  of  giving  medical  care  to  40,000  soldiers,  with  no  medical  supplies,  no 
instruments,  and  no  trained  help. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  Although  Bethune  initially  expects  to  become  a wealthy,  successful  surgeon,  he  soon  changes 

his  ideals.  His  new  goal  is  to  improve  treatment  for  tuberculosis  patients.  His  next  goal  is  to 
convince  the  government  to  adopt  a national  health-care  plan.  In  Spain  and  China,  his  goal 
is  to  save  soldiers’  lives. 

b.  Bethune  believes  that  the  medical  profession  is  too  conservative  and  too  concerned  with  making 
money.  He  believes  that  his  medical  colleagues  should  take  more  risks  when  they’re  treating 
patients,  focus  on  medicine  rather  than  making  money,  and  do  more  research  into  improving 
medical  care. 

c.  Bethune  feels  that  the  capitalist  system  results  in  inadequate  medical  care  for  those  with 
financial  problems.  He  wants  to  reform  Canadian  society  so  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  are 
met  through  social  programs  financed  through  taxation.  Bethune  obviously  would  prefer 
socialism  to  capitalism. 

2.  Other  than  for  a short  time  in  Detroit,  Bethune  shows  no  interest  in  living  luxuriously  or 
accumulating  wealth.  Satisfaction  for  him  comes  from  saving  lives  and  improving  the  living 
conditions  for  those  living  in  poverty. 

3.  a.  In  the  first  stanza,  Bethune  describes  the  moon  as  pallid,  clear,  and  high. 

b.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  moon  is  “low  and  wild  and  red.” 

c.  Bethune  is  contrasting  the  peacefulness  in  Canada  with  the  violence  taking  place  in  Spain. 

4.  The  comrades  who  fought  for  freedom  and  the  future  are  the  soldiers  and  people  who  opposed  the 
fascists  in  Spain.  Although  Bethune  died  in  1939,  the  final  words  in  his  poem  could  also  apply  to  all 
soldiers  who  fought  against  fascism  in  World  War  II. 
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Readings 


Twenty  Thousand  Ears:  A How-to  Article 

by  Rachel  Wyatt 


“Get  your  muddy  boots  off  my  clean  floor.”  On 
stage  the  words  would  be  superfluous,  as  he, 
crouching  there  beside  his  bucket,  glares  up  at 
her  marching  across  the  kitchen  in  her  boots.  But 
on  radio  that  line  gives  the  listener  a ton  of 
information.  It  posits  a floor,  therefore  a dwelling. 
It  tells  the  sex  of  one  of  the  characters,  what  he  is 
doing  and  his  mood  and  age.  It  tells  something 
about  the  weather  and  that  one  person  at  least 
has  just  come  in  from  outside.  And  when  she 
| responds,  “What  am  I supposed  to  do,  fly?”  we 
; have  a hint  of  the  way  that  relationship  is  going. 
And  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  a domestic  drama. 

Radio  writers  are  those  people  you  see 
ji  standing  in  corners  at  parties.  Their  ears  are 
longer  than  other  people’s  and  they  are  waiting  to 
hear  that  fine  phrase,  that  remark  which  will  set 
1 going  a whole  spoken  drama  in  their  minds.  They 
i appear  to  be  modest  but  if  they  smile  secretly  it  is 
1 because  they  know  that  they  are  part  of  a select 
| group  which  includes  names  like  Stoppard  and 
Pinter  and  Eliot  and  Thomas  and  Bolt  and 
MacLeod  and  Wyatt. 

Beginning  a radio  drama  is  a gamble.  It’s  part 
of  what  makes  radio  writing  an  exciting  game. 

The  writer  has  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  listener  in 
the  first  moments  or  else  all  is  lost  and  the 
listener  has  moved  on  or  tuned  out. 

Take  one  scream.  Add  the  sound  of  blood 
dripping  onto  a wooden  floor,  a door  slamming, 
menacing  footsteps,  and  a voice  that  says  gently, 
“Is  that  you,  dear?”  and  you  are  into  a mystery. 
Electronic  sounds  and  robot  voices  build  a distant 
galaxy.  After  some  heavy  breathing,  a voice 
murmurs,  “He’s  got  to  come  back  this  way.”  In 
the  silence,  a large  dog  barks.  Any  of  these  things 
might  take  a listener  by  the  throat  and  drag  him 
or  her  into  your  story. 


It’s  easy  on  radio  to  startle  and  amaze  and 
frighten.  But  we  all  like  to  snoop,  and 
eavesdropping  on  people  works  wonderfully  on 
radio.  Imagine  a hidden  microphone  in  the  house, 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  and  the  listener 
becomes  a spy  watching  somebody  else’s  life. 
Better  still,  and  here  radio  truly  comes  into  its 
own,  move  that  microphone  into  the  mind  of  a 
character,  read  his  thoughts  and  dreams,  and 
therein  often  lies  the  best  drama  of  all. 

So  having  grabbed  our  listeners,  how  to  keep 
them?  One  way  is  to  move  in  and  out  of  scenes 
and  sounds  and  keep  the  listeners  on  their  toes 
(but  never  to  the  point  of  bewilderment) . A radio 
script  can  have  as  many  scenes  as  a film  script, 
and  the  scenes  can  be  as  short  as  a couple  of 
lines.  Maria  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees 
him  coming  up  the  path  and  cries  out  “Oh  no!” 

In  the  next  scene,  he  is  at  the  door  or  in  the 
house. 

And  there  is  a little  problem  to  solve.  How  do 
we  know  Maria  is  looking  out  of  the  window 
without  having  her  say,  “I’m  standing  here  at  the 
window  of  my  kitchen  in  Leaside,  wearing  a 
sweater  because  it’s  a cold  day  in  fall,  looking  out 
at  the  path  and  there  is  a man  ...” 

The  easiest  way  out  of  that  would  be  to  have 
someone  else  in  the  house  tell  her  to  close  the 
window.  But  since  she  is  alone,  what  is  Maria  to 
do?  She  can  talk  to  herself  and  say,  “I  didn’t 
know  this  window  was  open,”  and  close  it.  And 
then  say  “Oh  no!”  in  such  a way  that  the  listener 
knows  she  has  been  surprised.  Or  she  can  be  set 
up  as  a house-proud  person  with  a time- 
consuming  job  and  Saturday  is  her  cleaning 
day — she’s  doing  the  windows  . . . The  ways  are 
endless. 
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And  then  the  ending?  Easy  to  say  that  the 
ending  will  arise  out  of  everything  that  has 
already  happened!  At  the  end  of  the  stage  play, 
the  characters  may  not  say  very  much  but  they 
appear  to  be  either  dead  or  ecstatic  and  the 
audience,  able  to  tell  which,  leaves  the  theatre 
satisfied. 

We  don’t  want,  at  the  end  of  our  radio 
drama,  to  have  Maria  say,  “Now  I’m  going  into 
this  nice  orange  sunset  with  Igor,  who  is  wearing 
his  black  suit  and  ...”  or,  “I  have  killed  him.  He 
can  do  no  further  harm  and  here  lies  his  body, 
seeping  blood  onto  my  nice  clean  tiles.”  (It’s  still 
Saturday.) 

Maria  and  Igor  walking  into  the  sunset  can 
be  expressed  simply  by  such  cliches  as  “I  love 
you”  and  a swell  of  romantic  music.  And  the 
death  of  Igor  by  a shot  and  a strident  chord  and 
Maria  saying,  “You  can  come  out  now.  Brad.” 


It’s  a magic  place,  radio.  For  the  price  of  a 
sound  effect,  and  little  music,  and  a few  words, 
the  flying  carpet  can  take  the  listener  to  remote 
jungles,  the  top  of  a mountain,  the  dangerous 
backstreets  of  a big  city,  inside  the  palace  and  the 
hovel,  into  the  murderer’s  head.  And  that  is  just 
Act  One. 

Martin  Esslin  has  said  that  the  listener’s  mind 
is  our  stage.  So  let’s  take  those  words,  that  music, 
a few  sounds  and  build  the  scenery,  create  our 
drama,  and  catch  the  ears  of  ten  thousand 
listeners  at  one  go.1 


1 Rachel  Wyatt,  "Twenty  Thousand  Ears,”  1990  <http://name.sprynet.com/~palermo/radiokit.htm>  (20  February  2003).  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  Christopher  Banks  and  Associates  Inc. 
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Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon 

by  Betty  Quan 

Nancy  Chew,  famous  teen  detective,  has  the  tables  turned  on  her  when  she  is  suspected  of  being 
behind  the  theft  of  a glitzy  jewel,  the  Last  Emperor’s  Tear.  Here  she  is  interrogated  by  archnemesis, 
Bruce  Lee,  a good  cop  with  a bad  name. 

Excerpt  from  Scene  3 
Nancy’s  living  room 


NANCY:  All  right  detective.  Cut  to  the  chase. 

Sound  of  a shuffling  notepad. 

BRUCE:  Could  you  go  over  the  details  of  last 
evening,  when  you  reported  your  car  stolen? 

NANCY:  I’ve  already  given  my  report. 

BRUCE:  The  details  of  yesterday  evening,  Nancy. 
The  more  you  co-operate,  the  faster  this’ll 
take. 

NANCY:  I returned  to  my  premises  at  about 
nineteen  hundred  hours. 

BRUCE:  Where  had  you  been? 

NANCY:  Simon  Fraser. 

BRUCE:  The  university? 

NANCY:  The  criminology  department  was  having 
an  open  house.  I was  checking  into  it. 

BRUCE:  “Checking  into  it?” 

NANCY:  ( nonchalant ) I’ve  been  thinking  of  going 
back  to  school. 

BRUCE:  Your  father’ll  be  pleased  to  hear  that. 

NANCY:  Right.  Sure  he  will.  I just  have  to  find  a 
way  of  explaining  criminology  to  him.  I’ll  tell 
him  it’s  a new  form  of  ESL*  or  something  like 
that. 

BRUCE:  Right.  So  you  got  home  at  seven.  What 
then? 

NANCY:  The  usual  routine:  parked  the  car  in  the 
garage,  stored  the  Blaupunkt  in  the  trunk. 
[heat)  You  know,  for  security  I’ve  got  a 
portable  car  stereo.  If  you  haven’t  noticed, 
Little  Mountain’s+  getting  pretty  dangerous.  Or 
are  you  only  concerned  with  Chinatown 
nowadays? 


BRUCE:  Then  what? 

NANCY:  Well,  the  house  was  empty.  Dad  was  off 
at  one  of  his  benevolence  meetings  or 
something  like  that.  Georgie  . . . 

BRUCE:  How’s  your  cousin  settling  in? 

NANCY:  Fine  I guess. 

BRUCE:  He’s  pretty  young  to  be  on  his  own.  Kind 
of  a shock,  I’m  sure,  starting  all  over  again  in 
a new  country. 

NANCY:  Yeah,  well.  God  knows  where  he  was 
last  night. 

BRUCE:  So  when  did  you  discover  your  car  was 
missing? 

NANCY:  Not  until  later  . . . Ned,  you  know  my 
friend  Ned  Knickers?  Well  he’s  in  exams  right 
now.  So  at  around  8:30 — I mean  20:30 
hours — I thought  I’d  go  to  the  7-11,  pick  up 
some  Big  Gulps  and  some  chips  and  drop  on 
by. 

BRUCE:  He’s  at  UBC?  ++ 

NANCY:  Yeah.  He  lives  in  residence.  He’s  a gear. 

BRUCE:  A what? 

NANCY:  A gear;  he’s  studying  engineering. 

BRUCE:  You  mean  those  guys  who  orchestrate 
Lady  Godiva  rides  and  hang  Volkswagens  off 
bridges? 

NANCY:  Affirmative.  He’s  a really  smart  guy. 

BRUCE:  So  when  did  you  discover  the  car  was 
missing? 

NANCY:  About  midnight.  Ned  escorted  me  to  the 
parking  lot,  and  my  car  was  gone. 

BRUCE:  So  between  around  nine  p.m.  and 
midnight  you  were  at  this  Ned  Knickers’? 
What  were  you  doing  there  for  three  hours? 


* ESL:  English  as  a second  language. 

+ Little  Mountain:  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Park  area  of  Vancouver 
n UBC:  Universtiy  of  British  Columbia 
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NANCY:  Hanging  around. 

BRUCE:  Nancy.  Last  night  at  about  11  p.m.,  the 
alarms  at  the  Sun  Yat-Sen  museum  went  off. 

NANCY:  You’re  talking  about  the  Last  Emperor’s 
Tear. 

BRUCE:  The  security  guard  there  took  down  a 
plate  and  description.  ( reading ) Dark  blue 
hatchback,  possibly  a convertible,  license 
plate  N-A-N-C-Y. 

NANCY:  ( gasping ) That’s  my  car! 

BRUCE:  Affirmative.  So  why  don’t  you  cut  to  the 
chase,  Nancy? 

NANCY:  Evidently  the  thief  used  my  wheels  as 
the  getaway  car. 

BRUCE:  Perhaps. 

NANCY:  Say,  Bruce,  stop  crowding  me!  I don’t 
like  where  this  so-called  questioning  is 
leading. 

BRUCE:  I’m  not  here  to  make  nice  with  you, 
Nancy.  Answer  the  question.  What  were  you 
doing  with  this  Ned  Knickers  between  nine 
and  midnight? 

NANCY:  You  mean  do  I have  an  alibi?  Or  does 
this  really  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
robbery?  Maybe  you’re  spying  for  my  dad. 

BRUCE:  Nancy,  give  me  a break. 

NANCY:  Why  should  I?  You’ve  never  given  me 
one.  You  took  my  dad’s  side  when  I wanted 
to  join  the  police  academy.  You  told  him  how 
it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  “a  girl”  like  me. 
Well,  I’m  tough  and  I’m  smart.  And  I could 
out-think  your  outdated  presumptions  any 
day. 

BRUCE:  It’s  a jungle  out  there,  Nancy,  and  the 
only  view  you’ve  ever  had  of  it  is  through  a 
silly  magnifying  glass  and  a subscription  to 
Ellery  Queen*.  You’re  a big  girl.  If  you  want 
to  be  a cop— 

NANCY:  ( correcting ) Detective  . . . 

BRUCE:  A detective  so  bad  you  could’ve  done  it 
without  my  help. 

NANCY:  Easy  for  you  to  say.  Disobey  my  father’s 
express  wishes?  Especially  when  your 
opinion  holds  so  much  water  with  him? 


* Ellery  Queen : a magazine  containing  mystery  and  detective  stories 


BRUCE:  You’ve  been  doing  it  for  years.  Running 
around  the  city,  sticking  your  nose  into  other 
people’s  business. 

NANCY:  You  know,  I am  a detective.  But  I don’t 
need  a badge  to  prove  it.  I’ve  assisted  your 
department  and  the  Chief  of  Police  on 
numerous  occasions  and  not  once  have  I done 
them  wrong.  Don’t  you  remember:  The 
Mysterious  Disappearance  of  the  Stanley  Park 
Mermaid,  Hidden  Treasure  on  Wreck  Beach, 
Secret  of  Fantasy  Gardens  . . . 

NANCY  & BRUCE:  ( together ) Case  of  the 
Hitchhiking  Ghost.  . . 

BRUCE:  ( continues  impatiently ) Get  off  it,  Nancy. 
The  department  files  you  in  the  same  category 
as  those  loony  psychics  who  insist  they  can 
find  missing  bicycles  and  dogs.  They  tolerate 
you  Nancy  Chew  like  the  good  Canadians  they 
are. 

NANCY:  That’s  not  true. 

BRUCE:  I didn’t  mean  for  it  to  come  out  that  way. 

NANCY:  What  about  my  Good  Samaritan  awards? 
My  citations?  You’re  just  jealous  because  I’m 
good,  because  I got  where  I am  today  out  of 
ability,  not  because  of  some  departmental 
quota. 

BRUCE:  Oh,  is  that  how  you  see  it?  I’m  just  a 
pawn  for  those  affirmative  action  types?  Look 
here,  I’ve  worked  hard  to  get  my  badge.  My 
degree  in  social  work,  first  at  the  police 

academy  . . . 

NANCY:  I wouldn’t  know. 

BRUCE:  For  once,  just  once,  Nancy,  try  looking  at 
it  from  a perspective  other  than  your  own.  You 
might  just  learn  something. 

NANCY:  Ask  me  your  questions,  Bruce,  then  get 
the  hell  outa  here. 

Music  begins  under. 

BRUCE:  Between  nine  and  midnight  you  were  at 
your  boyfriend’s.  What  were  you  doing  there? 
Helping  him  study? 

NANCY:  No. 

BRUCE:  Watching  TV? 

NANCY:  No. 

BRUCE:  Listening  to  music? 
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NANCY:  Look,  Bruce,  do  I have  to  draw  you  a 
picture?  Ned  and  I’ve  been  seeing  each  other 
a year  now.  ( sweetly ] If  you  whisper  one  word 
of  this  to  Dad  I’ll  kill  you. 

BRUCE:  You’re  being  pretty  jumpy,  especially 
when  nobody’s  accusing  you  of  anything.  But 
if  I’ve  come  down  hard  on  you.  I’m  sorry. 

This  piece  that  was  stolen,  the  Last  Emperor’s 
Tear,  well  it’s  worth  a cool  million.  And 
because  Chinatown’s  my  beat  . . . 

NANCY:  You  don’t  have  to  shout,  Bruce.  . . 

BRUCE:  I’m  under  the  gun  to  produce  results.  So 
when  this  detective  gets  an  eyewitness 
account  nailing  your  car  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  well,  I’ve  got  to  check  it  out.  And 
what’s  more,  you’ve  got  a reputation  for 
butting  your  nose  into  police  business!  Either 
way,  you’re  involved  in  some  way  in  this 
robbery,  whether  you  like  it  or  not!  And  I’ve 
got  a right  to  ask  . . . ( exasperated ) Nancy, 

Iwhatya  doing? 

Sound  effect  of  NANCY  getting  up  and  lighting 
incense.  Rustle  of  paper  wrappers  being  tom. 
Sound  of  a match  not  successfully  igniting. 

NANCY:  Could  you  help  me  with  this,  Bruce, 
please?  I have  to  re-light  the  incense — see,  it’s 
gone  out.  It  was  ten  years  ago  yesterday.  So 
kind  and  giving  she  was.  Gentle  too.  And  very 
traditional.  I remember  every  Sunday  we’d 
yum  chah*  and  she’d  always  order  my 
favourite  for  dessert:  daan  taaf.  I remember 
her  hands.  They’d  be  rough  and  calloused 
because  she  worked  hard,  cooking,  cleaning, 
sewing,  scrubbing. 

* yum  chah:  drink  tea. 
i + daan  taat:  egg  custard  in  a flaky  pastry 
n ICBC:  the  government  run  insurance  company  in  British  Columbia 


BRUCE:  I’m  sorry.  Nancy.  I forgot.  I shoulda 
realized  . . . 

NANCY:  There  are  so  many  things  I could  have 
learned  from  my  mother.  She  hated 
confrontations  you  know.  She  was  just  too 
gentle  for  that. 

BRUCE:  Really,  I’m  sorry. 

NANCY:  Yeah.  So  am  I.  ( recovering ) So  when  can 
I get  my  car  back  from  the  police  lab? 

BRUCE:  Tomorrow.  Maybe. 

NANCY:  Well  I’m  obviously  not  a suspect. 

BRUCE:  Depends  on  how  you  define  obvious. 

NANCY:  How’d  they  break  in? 

BRUCE:  The  lab’s  not  sure  yet.  No  evidence  of 
forced  entry. 

NANCY:  Anything  stolen?  I have  to  let  ICBC++ 
know. 

BRUCE:  Nothing  we  noticed. 

NANCY:  Not  even  my  Blaupunkt?  That’s  odd.  It’s 
probably  worth  an  easy  grand  on  the  black 
market. 

BRUCE:  No.  It  was  still  there.  Right  where  it 
should  be. 

NANCY:  So  the  lab  guys  put  it  back? 

BRUCE:  Put  what  back? 

NANCY:  ( fast  recovery ) Nothing.  I was  just  off  on 
a tangent. 

BRUCE:  What  are  you  on  about?  [beat]  You’re 
staying  out  of  this  investigation. 

NANCY:  Is  that  a question,  or  a command? 

Music  fades } 


1 Nancy  Chew  Enters  the  Dragon  by  Betty  Quan.  Originally  broadcast  on  radio  by  CBC.  Copyright  © 1994  by  Betty  Quan. 
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